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The Accident Clinic 


How It Functions and What It Accomplishes 
By Sapre M. SuHettow, Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Company 


The clinic,—the conference of specialists to diagnose an indi- 
vidual case of maladjustment and to decide on an appropriate 
course of treatment,—has its uses in industry as well as in med- 
icine or in social work, as Mrs. Shellow admirably shows. 


The Accident Clinic of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company aims to view the accident record of each high accident man 
from as many angles as possible. Its personnel includes representatives 
of the various departments concerned—the Claim, Medical, Welfare, 
Transportation, Safety, and Educational Departments. A thorough- 
going study is made of each operator who comes to the attention of the 
Clinic and a careful follow up is kept after the Clinic contact has been 
made. The results secured in a year’s time with a group of the highest 
accident men from the various stations of the system are reported. A 
group of 33 high accident operators had, during an observational period 
of six months following the clinical examination, 81.5 per cent fewer 
accidents than during the six months prior to the examination. Lack 
of ability was judged to be the most frequent cause of accidents, while 


faulty attitude was next. 


[a per cent of the causes 
for accidents are due to man 
failure.” 

This statement has been made so 
often of late that it is now quite 
generally accepted. Just what are 
these causes of man failure? This is 
the question which The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company 
asked itself in studying the problem of 
the reduction of street car accidents. 


ORGANIZATION OF ACCIDENT CLINIC 


For several years the Psychological 
Division of the Educational Depart- 
ment has been making studies of 
individual motormen who have had 
rather heavy accident records. 
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In January, 1929, a regular accident 
clinic was organized. The purpose of 
such a clinic is to consider accidents 
and men who are having accidents 
from as many viewpoints as possible 
in order that the fundamental causes 
might be revealed, and remedial 
measures applied. 

Each department which is in any 
way concerned with the results or 
causes of accidents is invited to send a 
representative. The chairman of the 
clinic is the assistant to the executive 
of the company. Around the table 
are gathered the Superintendent of 
Transportation, the Safety Director 
the Medical Director, the head of the 
Claim Department, one or more Divi- 
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sion Superintendents depending upon 
which stations are concerned in the 
particular cases discussed, the Super- 
visor of Training, a representative 
from the Employees’ Association, the 
Psychologist, and the Assistant 
Psychologist. 


PROCEDURE 


The Clinic meets every other Friday 
for the purpose of discussing special 
men whose cases are to be reviewed. 
Such men are selected by the Safety 
Director, because of recent piling up 
of accidents, or because of some 
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brief description of the accident, but 
the time when the accident occurred 
together with a decision as to whether 
or not the accident was chargeable or 
non-chargeable,! and an account of 
the cost to the company for such 
accident, as well as a statement of 
whatever discipline was applied. 

In addition to this accident record 
an account is sent out by the Super- 
visor of Training to each member of 
the Clinic, which contains a summary 
of the man’s record while in training 
and of the follow up reports during his 
service. A new follow up is made so 


Fig. 1. CAUSATIVE Factors 


specific accident which he feels points 
toward some deficiency on the part 
of the operator. The Division Super- 
intendents may also suggest men for 
study, as may the Claim Department 
or the Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion, or the Training Division. Dur- 
ing the two-week interval from clinic 
to clinic, the record of the operator’s 
entire service is reviewed, and a 
summary made. This summary in- 
dicates all the chargeable accidents 
which the operator has had since his 
entry into the service of the company. 
It will be noted that not only is there a 





that the information will be at hand 
on the present operating habits of the 
operator. The Medical Director 
brings with him to the Clinic the 
medical record, and the representative 
from the Employees’ Association 
brings a summary of whatever welfare 


1 A special study was previously made as 
to the relationship of so-called chargeable 
and non-chargeable accidents, chargeable 
accidents being defined as those for which 
the operator was in some measure re- 
sponsible; that is, preventable accidents. 
It was found that out of 200 cases there was 
a correlation of only +.23. For this reason 
only chargeable accidents were described. 
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work or financial aid has been given in question. The final summary is 
to the man. The Psychologist brings made by the Psychologist who inter- 
a summary of an interview together prets the material contributed by 
with results of special tests? made each of the others in the light of the 
within the two-weeks previous to the personality of the operator together 
Clinic. with his special abilities or disabilities 
With all this information in hand and any special problems which may 
each member of the clinic contributes have become involved in the case. 
whatever he knows about the operator On the basis of all this material 
recommendations are made. At six- 
* Described in the JouRNAL or PERSON- month intervals the cams peavirumy 
NEL Researca, 1925, vol. IV, no. 6, Selec- studied are reviewed in order to see 
tion of Motormen in Milwaukee, by Sadie What progress has been made. A 
Myers Shellow. sample report follows: 





[Form I] 


DETAILED ACCIDENT REPORT 


John Doe— #797 In Service—12-18-19 
Operator— 1-30-26 


Collisions with persons.............. 4 Pulling away from parking space... 1 
Struck rear end of auto............. 3 Jerky stops or starts.. ............ 3 
Collisions with cars................. 1 Autos making left turns............ 1 
Date Time Location 
1. Truck loaded was at the curb and ascarwas 1-30-28 7:45 p.m. llth Av. be- 
about 20 feet back of it, pulled away and was tween 8. 
struck Pierce- 
National 
2. Car came to a stop with a jerk causing 3-16-28 2:00 p.m. Teutonia- 
woman to fall Melvina 


3. Blind case—car struck a man. Operator 8-17-28 5:13 p.m. 47th-North 
denies knowledge. Man boarded car follow- 
ing and reported it to operator 

4. Blind case—woman tore her dress on seat 8-28-28 2:50 p.m. 38th-North 
and operator took her name and address. 
Was identified by woman as the operator of 
the car ; 

5. Saw an auto stop a block away but could not 12-16-28 1:32 p.m. 17th-North 
stop his car until after he had struck it 

6. Auto half a block ahead of car stopped. 1-13-29 11:55 a.m. North-16th 
Operator was collecting fares and did not 
see it stop until too late 

7. Woman boarded car and fell as car started 3-31-29 5:25 p.m. 16th-North 
because of jerk 

8. Truck passed car, turned into track and 65- 2-29 4:00 p.m. North and 
made a left turn. Could not complete turn Teutonia 
at once because of traffic coming against it, 
and was struck 
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9. Car was eastbound. Acarnorthbound was 10- 8-29 5:45 a.m. 27th-Center 
standing at the south crosswalk discharging 
passengers. An auto passed this car and 
was struck by eastbound car 


REPORT OF TRAINING DIVISION ON JOHN DOE—BADGE 797 
Training 


Operator Doe was turned in as a motorman December 18, 1919 and as an operator in 
1926. 


Follow-Up 


This man has been followed regularly during the past year anda half. There have been 
two special accident follow ups during that time. The only faults that were shown con- 
sistently were taking more than one bite of air and stopping the car with ‘a slight jerk 
because of not releasing enough air. Bad practices that were found at times were notch- 
ing the controller more than one point at a time, running over intersections at a speed 
greater than the first running point, not always tapping the bell twice when starting his 
car, not using the standard expressions, and a lack of effort to do his work well. As a 
rule he has been given a good grading on the items of safety. 


SPECIAL FOLLOW UP 
Operation 


Operator Doe crosses intersections at a speed greater than the first running point; he 
takes more than one bite of air; and stops his car with a jerk because of not releasing enough 
air. 


Safety 


This man has the ability to operate a car in a safe manner. He showed this by the 
manner in which he handled his car when a third instructor had ridden with him. How- 
ever, there were a number of unsafe practices found by the first instructor and by another 
follow up when he did not know he was being watched. He appears to be careless and 
listless in his work. He does not always warn passengers when necessary; is sometimes 
careless when passing stationary cars; does not always sound his gong for parked autos; 
does not sound the gong loud enough; and does not always have his attention upon the 
street before him. This lack of attention is shown by filling his changer while operating 
the car; not always throwing off the power for circuit-breakers; looking back in the car 
while it is in motion; continually looking at things along the sidewalk; and in one case 
leaving part of his equipment at the other end of the car. 


Service 


He only calls the intersections when an instructor is with him, and he does not use all 
the standard expressions. Two of the instructors reported that this man is a bit quick 
tempered. 

CONCLUSIONS © 


J. Doe has shown that he has the ability to safely operate a car. The bad practices 
found in his work do not seem to be regular habits, but rather are due to carelessness and 
lack of effort or energy on his part to do his work as it should be done. He seems to be in 
need of something that will wake him up rather than instruction on how to handle a car. 
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ACCIDENT STUDY REPORT 


Name: John Doe Badge: 797 Date: 11-27-29 

SOD, 54a. scnesiaebieaendncewers Age: 37 Length of Service: 10 years 

Civil Condition: Married Dependents: 2 

Health: Good 

Economic Condition: Good. Owns home. 

Home Conditions: Apparently good. 

Interests and Background: Interested mostly in home and radio. Occasional shows. 

Attitude: Somewhat bored. Very difficult to get any information out of him. Does not 
like to talk unless questioned and then answers as abruptly as possible. 

Personality: Not enthusiastic. Shut in. Quiet. Not very social. Hard to get at. 
Appears somewhat dissatisfied and unenthusiastic. 

Test Results: 
| Ae Training: 7 Time: 15’ Score: 13 
Judgment of Speed and Distance. Score: 5 

Test Behavior: Appeared bored during test. Examiner did not feel he was doing his best. 
Effort was only mild. Grumbled to himself or became angered when he made errors. 
Fair codérdination. Good control. On the whole has good ability. 

Public Relations: Probably only fair as he does not take sufficient pains to be really 
courteous. 

Analysis of Accidents: 
Summary: Accidents are getting fewer. They were probably due to lack of real 

interest in the job or pride in his operation, since he has adequate ability. 

Motorman’s Account: He admits that occasionally his mind wanders off his job. 
Causative Factors: For the most part personal, especially temperament. 

Remarks: This man needs a little bucking up from the point of view of interest in his job, 
as well as checking up on careless practices. Would suggest rather frequent follow-up 
and friendly interest. 


CONFERENCE ON ACCIDENTS 


Subject: John Doe Badge: 797 Date: November 29, 1929 


Accident Record: Fifteen chargeable accidents in less than three years. Four chargeable 
in 1929. 

Training Record: Can operate his car in a first-class manner if he wants to. 

Work Record: Entered the service December, 1919. Has been an operator since January 30, 
1926. Known to be rather stubborn at the station. 

Social Facts: Clear. 

Test Behavior: Has good ability. Was bored during examination. Became angry at 
errors. ‘ 

Personality: No enthusiasm. No motivating force. Introverted. Somewhat critical. 
Few interests. Lacks pride. 

Causative Factors: Shut-in type of personality. Does not take pride in his job. 

Conclusions: Instructor will try to stimulate pride in him. 

Follow Up: 1-30-30. Collision with auto. This is the only chargeable accident he has had 

since November, 1929. 5-6-30. Has been followed up every week. Has shown steady 

‘mprovement especially in regard to calling streets and handling controller. His 

attitude has greatly improved. He is taking a voluntary course in Electrical Equip- 

ment which is offered at the training building and is very much interested. 
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ANALYSIS OF CASES TABLE 1 
Clinic men who have operated cars siz months | 
after their investigation 


During the year 1929 some 54 men 
were studied in the clinic. Of these 




















f CHARGEABLE CHARGEABLBE 
54, there were 33 followed up six »apox numBER ACCIDENTS ACCIDENTS 
. LP 6 MONTHS BEFORE | 6 MONTHS AFTER 
months after their clinic contact. 
The total number of accidents six 1093 3 1 | 
months before clinic contact were 1158 2 0 | 
838 3 1 
compared with the total number of 986 4 . 
accidents during the six months follow- 1316 1 0 
ing clinic contact. This group of 33 1785 2 1 
men has been intensively studied in 760 3 0 
order to discover what effect, if any, 1016 3 0 
a : 1551 2 2 
the work of the clinic accomplished. 735 1 1 
The accompanying tables reveal many 561 2 0 
interesting facts. 1831 1 0 
From the table 1 it can be noted 496 - 0 
that there was a reduction of 81.5 per yo : : 
cent in the total number of accidents of 982 9 0 
the group of our highest accident men. 136 3 0 
Table 2 shows the reasons for the 1477 1 0 
men referred to the clinic. 1549 3 1 
Table 3 shows the distribution of Pa : ; 
the group according tofour types. For 1465 8 1 
purposes of control the distribution is 1865 3 0 
also shown of an unselected group of 1183 5 0 
572 employees. In comparing the 1812 4 0 
relative percentages of the various ee : : 
types of men in the unselected group, 1241 9 3 
we find that proportionately there 1803 2 0 
were fewer men who were conductors 1620 4 0 
before becoming operators than there 2031 - 1 
were motormen before becoming oper- pn : 
ators. In the accident study, how- 
ever, the situation is reversed. The N = 33 92 17 





predominance of accidents among men 
who were conductors before becoming 
operators as compared with motormen 


Seven men are out of service 
Five men transferred to conductors 











before becoming operators is striking. TABLE 2 

Seventy-six per cent of the group Reason for referring men to clinic 
had been in service as trainmen two caszs | PBB 
years or more. Only a few of the eed 
newer men were involved in this study. Large number of accidents...| 38 70 


The purpose was to eliminate so far Type of accident or lack of 
as possible inexperience as a factor in improvement............... 16 30 














accident causes, and to get at the 
older men who were piling up ac- 
cidents. 

It is interesting to note that the 
largest single causative factor was poor 
ability as revealed by the motorman 
selection test. These men either failed 
in the motorman selection test or were 
considered borderline cases. For the 
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whom he worked. Faulty operating 
habits were shown in the follow ups 
which were made previous to the 
clinic contact. 

In many cases more than one 
recommendation was made. For ex- 
ample, a man may have needed a 
special interview for the purpose of 
stimulating his interest or changing his 


























TABLE 3 
Type of men studied 
PER cent | P@ CENT 
ov cams ae cowrncn 
GROUP 
Group I. Conductors before becoming operators............ 23 42.5 27.1 
Group II. Motormen before becoming operators............ 7 13 33.4 
Sy i Mo noid bi vce vvectosncawenianocenss 10 18.5 19.9 
eB I ise sirccctecccetvenensnsacvacins 14 26 19.6 
civics acc eoarsankedatn te daidanndnstricedogin sea 54 100 100 
TABLE 4 
Length of service (in years) 
LENGTH OF LENGTH OF 
oreuavice as |*=RYICE DRrORS | ounvIcR 
aeeeninennens OPERATOR ONLY 





Med. Range | Med. | Range | Med. | Range 





Group I. Conductors before becoming op- 
WI 6 ow gS rlciikis atom Gaetan se aeeseesant 
Group II. Motormen before becoming op- 
I 6 iaeigo a etigrar so wticlow tc Se rrewesae 
Group III. Motormen only................... 
Group IV. Operators only.................... 


2 0.5 -3 5 |0.25-22 


2.5 |1 -3.5) 3 (0.5 -15 


9 |2.5-28 
0.75 |0.25-3 























most part they were older men who 
were not selected with the aid of the 
tests, but who were given them later. 
The next two largest factors are 
attitude and faulty operating habits. 
By attitude is meant that the operator 
did not take his accidents seriously 
enough or that he was not sufficiently 
interested in his job or that he felt 
antagonistic toward some person with 


point of view, and also special training 
and follow up. The most frequent 
recommendation (see table 6) has been 
that of training and follow up. This 
was so generally the case that we now 
have a routine which is applied to all 
clinic men. As soon as a man’s case 
has been brought up before the clinic 
for discussion his name goes on file in 
the training department and receives a 
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regular follow up once a week until he 
shows improvement. This follow up 
consists of having an instructor ride 
with him and instruct him on all 
points in which his habits are faulty. 
If there seems to be a serious difficulty, 
the man may be called in for special 
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observed, many old operators who had 
formed careless habits were re-educated 
and the newer men reminded of points 
which they had not actually absorbed 
and applied. 

It will be interesting to note that 
out of the 54 cases studied only 3 were 


TABLE 5 


Causative factors 
Each case averaged 1.5 causative factors 























NUMBER OF | nis STUDIED 
Ability (80 per cent older* men, 55 per ‘cent former conductors). .. 20 37 
co sn ep agetsh iedndeeabawerabubaeneet 7 13 
eens us cccenesdiGuntawhensswareuatieein 15 28 
ST ETE See ee aE ET A 10 18.5 
eee ihc iiebiieandceklenn ey eiretnkebaaeal 7 13 
can evign ppb cece ollncd Sy ho ata lel 13 24 
eee kids anbiihiakdne toed seedebeneneel 5 9.3 
EE ee eT Ee 4 7.4 
Poor adjustment to working conditions.....................4. 3 5.6 

* Have been in service as trainmen two years or more. 
TABLE 6 
Recommendations 
NUMBER OF PER CENT OF 
CASES MEN STUDIED 

oi. a Lian oleh 5 dis minded ohh ena 30 56.0 
Lis adn le onan plans be aacea edule 10 18.5 
Referred to division superintendent or safety director for inter- " 

i ied niiddenliwetsisepeednnetearsanhschweeweaeuedin 4 7.4 
Referred to superintendent of transportation for interview... .. 3 5.6 
i iid ik Dae drdce bao ee Me aanal ee ahah eh gece 3 5.6 

SEL Pe SES Te ee 4 7.4 
eacorardleratecaaidese el wearers 1 1.8 











training on the practice track. This 
additional training is undoubtedly the 
real source of the phenomenal improve- 
ment in accident records. Aside from 
the induced added attention which the 
operator gave to avoiding accidents 
because of his consciousness of the 
fact that his record was being carefully 


recommended for discharge. Effort 
has been made to reduce labor turn- 
over by correcting the causes whenever 
possible. Even in those cases where 
there was poor ability, such training 
was designed which would tend to 
compensate to some extent for the 
inadequate ability, since the men were 











old in the service and it was felt that 
their accident records were not such 
as to justify discharge. 

Table 7 gives the reduction of acci- 
dents for the transportation depart- 
ment as a whole during the same 
period that the Accident Clinic oper- 
ated. 


TABLE 7 


Chargeable accidents in entire transportation 
department January 1, 1929 to January 
1, 1930 





TOTAL NUMBER OF 
TRAINMEN 

ACCIDENTS PER 
EACH TRAINMAN 


TOTAL CHARGEABLE 
ACCIDENTS 














January 1 to June 30, 
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* Reduction, 25 per cent. 


The reduction over the system as 
a whole including the group studied 
in Accident Clinic was 25 per cent 
from January 1, 1929 to January 1, 
1930. Over that same period the 
reduction in accidents on the special 
group studied in Accident Clinic was 
81.5 per cent. And, in addition, the 
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average accident per clinic man was 
reduced from 2.8 to .51, which is be- 
low the average for the entire group 
of men. 


SUMMARY 


Aside from the actual reduction in 
chargeable accidents in the group of 
men who were studied six months 
before and six months after the clinic, 
other purposes have been accomplished. 
The clinic has served to introduce the 
personnel point of view to a group of 
executives each of whom has been 
concerned with transportation from a 
different angle. It has helped to co- 
ordinate many diverse attempts of 
safety work. This served to broaden 
the point of view of each member of 
the clinic by making him familiar with 
factors other than his own. And 
finally it has enabled the operators 
themselves to feel that they were . 
getting a square deal and due con- 
sideration of their accident records. 
The clinic has become a permanent 
institution, and will continue to review 
the accident records of men who are 
piling up small accidents or having any 
unusual kind of accident. 


Manuscript received May 8, 1980 





Health and Labor Turnover ina Depart- 
ment Store 


By C. J. Ho, formerly with R. H. Macy and Company, New York 


It is no easy matter to disentangle the real from the fancied reasons 
for quitting a job. Ill health is sometimes alleged as an excuse; 
sometimes it 1s a real but overlooked complication. 

Without debating the adequacy or reliability of data obtained in 
the leaving interview, Dr. Ho has taken them at face value and made 
comparisons which point directly toward the importance of atten- 
tion to employees’ health. 


Since making this study Dr. Ho has joined the faculty of Cheeloo 
University, Tientsin, China. 


The relation of health to labor turnover was studied on the basis of 
the experience of a department store for five years. It was found that 
on the average 7 per cent of all separations each year are caused by 
health reasons. 

Different departments vary in proportion of health cases. In the 
selling departments studied an average of 11 per cent of all separations 
were for reason of health, while the non-selling departments range from 
5 to 8 per cent. Among the selling departments, those having un- 
favorable location and physical conditions have greater proportions of 
health cases. 

Health cases are more frequent in the spring than in the fall. On 
the average of the five years, there were 9 per cent in the first half. of 
the year but only 6 per cent in the second half. 

Women more frequently leave because of health conditions. than 
men. One man was found in a hundred separations due to health, 
while 25 per cent of all separations were men and 75 per cent women. 

The management is responsible for the health cases whether they 
are due to individual constitutions or environmental conditions. Prac- 
tical measures such as health education, adjustments, selection, study of 
physical conditions and periodic physical examinations are suggested. 


MONG the factors pertaining zations dissatisfaction with wages 

to the individual which are on the part of the employees usu- 

responsible for the voluntary ally causes a far greater number of 

leaving of employees, health is gener- separations than health, but wage is a 

ally recognized as the most impor- factor pertaining to the job instead of 

tant. It is true that in many organi- the individual. Employment officers 
216 














who do exit interviewing are familiar 
with such reasons for resignation as 
“too tired;”’ “unable to stand the pres- 
sure; “health is breaking down” and 
the like. Such complaints have two 
causes, the environmental conditions 
and the individual constitution. Al- 
though it is hard to determine which of 
the two is more important in most 
cases, they are both of great concern 
to the management. The former are 
matters of planning while the latter 
can be controlled by selection. So in 
the effort towards reduction of turn- 
over, attention should be given to the 
health problem irrespective of the 
cause. 

The present paper is a presentation 
of the experience of one mercantile 
establishment with turnover due to 
health. The data reported afford 
comparison with other similar organ- 
izations and the technique of analysis 
is suggestive to other investigators in 
this field. The report aims to answer 
a few of the principal questions re- 
garding the relationship between 
health and turnover: 

(1) To what extent are health rea- 

sons responsible for turnover? 

(2) How do health reasons com- 
pare with other reasons? 

(3) Are there departmental differ- 
ences in turnover due to 
health? 

(4) At what time of year do most 
health cases occur? 

(5) Are there sex differences in the 
frequency of health cases? 

These, of course, are not exhaustive 
of the subject, but they are sufficient 
to point the direction for measures to 
reduce the number of health cases. 
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PROPORTION OF SEPARATIONS DUE TO 
HEALTH REASONS 


In order to determine the extent to 
which health reasons are responsible 
for turnover, the records of the organ- 
ization for five years (1924-1928) were 
examined. The number of separa- 
tions reported as being due to health 
reasons each year was compared with 
the total number of separations in that 
year. The proportion of health cases 
to all separations in the five years are 
given in table 1. It will be seen that 
the proportion ranges from 6.8 per 











TABLE 1 
Separations due to health reasons in the entire 
organization 
NUMBER OF TOTAL 
HEALTH NUMBER PER CENT 
CASES SEPARATIONS 
1924 564 7,767 7.26 
1925 555 7,190 7.72 
1926 81l 10,008 8.10 
1927 735 10,788 6.81 
1928 804 11,522 6.96 
Total...| 3,469 47 ,275 7.33 














cent to 8.1 per cent during the five 
years with an average of 7.3 per cent. 
There is a slight variation from one 
year to another, but it is too small to 
indicate any significant difference. It 
may be said then that health reasons 
are responsible for between 7 and 8 
per cent of all separations in a retail 
organization like ours. 


HEALTH REASONS COMPARED WITH 
OTHER REASONS 


Although health reasons are not the 
most important of all reasons for separa- 
tion, they occupy quite a significant 
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place. The comparison of causes for 
leaving is shown in table 2. Discount- 
ing the reduction of force which is in- 
voluntary on the part of both the em- 
ployee and the management, the most 
frequently given reason for employees’ 
leaving was “dissatisfied with wage.” 
Home reasons such as the interference 
of domestic duties or change of resi- 
dence are next in frequency. Those 
discharged because of unsatisfactory 
work constitute about the same pro- 
portion as those who left for health 
reasons, each amounting to about 7 


TABLE 2 
Causes for separations during 1924-1928 





PER CENT 





31.0 
16.0 
12.0 
7.5 
7.3 
26.2 


100.0 


Reduction of force 
Dissatisfied with wage 
Home reasons 
Unsatisfactory work 
Health reasons 

All others 











per cent. In rank health reasons are 
the fifth of all causes, but the first of 
those pertaining to the individual. 


DEPARTMENTAL VARIATIONS IN TURN- 
OVER DUE TO HEALTH 


Since it was not practical to study 
all the departments in the store, a few 
departments, selling and non-selling, 
were selected for study of variation. 
These departments were thought to 
be typical of various types of environ- 
mental conditions and personnel. The 
departments selected were the Con- 
troller’s Office, the Delivery Depart- 
ment, the Merchandise Checkers 
(wrappers in the sales sections) and the 
Receiving Department for the non- 
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selling; and House Furnishings, Com- 
mercial Stationery, Silks, and Engrav- 
ing for the selling. 

In table 3, the sales departments as 
a group are compared with the selected 
non-selling departments. It will be 
noted that the sales departments have 
a far greater proportion of health cases 
than the average for the entire organ- 
ization. The average of sales for the 
five years is about 11 per cent, while 
that of the entire organization is only 
7 percent. The difference will appear 
more significant when compared with 
those of the non-selling departments, 
all but one of which are below the 
average. The difference between the 
selling and the non-selling departments 
is to be explained by many factors. In 
the first place, the nature of work is 
different. Pressure of work, the 
standing position, and irritation by the 
customers are some of the causes for 
ill health in the selling departments 
which do not apply to the non-selling 
employees. Secondly, the physical 
conditions on the selling floors, such as 
ventilation, draft, lighting are gener- 
ally less favorable than in the non- 
selling departments. Then, the per- 
sonnel in sales is different from that in 
non-sales as we shall point out. 

In the Controller’s Office, the work 
is clerical in nature and the personnel 
is made up largely of girls under 
twenty-five years of age. The sales- 
clerks are mostly over 25 and a large 
proportion of them are married. In 
the Delivery Department, most of the 
employees are young men of good 
physique who work in the open air. 
The Merchandise Checkers are all 
young girls under eighteen and they 
are not so liable to physical disturb- 

















ances. 
consists of several divisions which are 
not uniform in personnel and working 
conditions and there are probably 
variations according to division in the 
proportion of health cases. 

Although the selling departments as 
a group show a greater proportion of 
health cases than the non-selling de- 
partments, an analysis of the selected 
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The Receiving Department 
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as actually poor working conditions. 
The employment of a large number 
of part-timer employees who are 
mostly married women over 30 years 
of age is perhaps another reason for 
the consistently large proportion of 
health cases in this department. 

The small proportion of health cases 
in the Silks Department is to be ex- 
plained chiefly by the fact that about 
































TABLE 3 
Comparison of departments in separations due to health reasons 
PER CENT OF SEPARATIONS DUE TO HEALTH REASONS 
DEPARTMENT 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 | Average 
Stik scesnr entail anicmiaindine aia tine aaiayien 10.97 | 12.79 | 11.49 | 9.70 | 10.51 | 10.88 
iin ipgnin dining iene eiteenialeniiid 3.62 | 9.64| 8.44] 7.42 10.62] 8.21 
PE iiiiinebatanasondwenneenteewesien 1.47} 1.10] 1.98] 1.72] 1.53] 1.59 
Merchandise checkers......... ann sbeieradiche 6.75 | 6.77 | 9.71 | 4.74| 4.45] 6.13 
ET ee pia a Radipaikiene 3.39 | 7.22) 4.35| 6.39] 4.42] 5.04 
Entire organisation. ...........cccceccsees 7.26 | 7.72| 8.10] 6.81 | 6.96] 7.33 
TABLE 4 


Comparison of selected sales departments in separations due to health reasons 





PER CENT OF SEPARATION DUE TO HEALTH REASONS 








DEPARTMENT 

1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 | Average 
Rech accteerteniccucaress 20.63 | 18.67 | 14.75 | 11.94] 9.26 | 14.67 
I ciinnsaeebecsssaesksdcnseenceees 5.56 | 9.09} 4.00) 7.14/ 11.48] 7.69 
DR catinsrsnccapenssdeverencesenunsteete 8.33 | 0.00} 8.51} 2.70} 9.09] 6.25 
RR ee ey ee ere 9.09 | 14.29} 2.50] 12.96 | 7.84] 9.22 
Ee Reise audit cunutduh aia 10.97 | 12.79 | 11.49 | 9.70 | 10.51 | 10.88 























selling departments disclosed great 
variations as will be seen in table 4. 
The House Furnishing Department 
is located in the basement floor and 
the location creates in the employees a 
mental attitude unfavorable towards 
their physical environment, even 
though the actual ventilation, light- 
ing and other physical conditions may 
not be far from normal. Such an 
attitude causes ill health just as much 





90 per cent of the employees in this 
department are men. Men leave less 
frequently than women for health 
reasons, as we shall see later. In the 
Stationery Department, the propor- 
tion of health cases is not very great. 
Nothing particularly unfavorable could 
be found in the physical environment 
of that department. The slightly high 
figure of the Engraving Department is 
probably due to the fact that it is 
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located against a wall without adequate 
ventilation and the presence of a con- 
stant draft. 

Thus we have seen that the different 
departments vary greatly in turnover 
due to health conditions. In some 
cases it is the physical environment 
and in others it is the personnel that is 
the more important causal factor. No 
general conclusion can be reached, but 
in each case the cause has to be deter- 
mined separately. 


SEASONAL DIFFERENCES OF HEALTH 
CASES 


In order to determine the relation of 
time of year to the occurrences of 
health cases, the two half years—Janu- 
ary—June and July—December—were 
compared. The comparison for the five 
years is shown in table 5. 


It is inter- 


TABLE 5 
Comparison between two halves of the yearin 
proportions of separations due 
to health reasons 





lsT HALF 2ND HALF 





1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


Total... 


8.84 
8.74 
9.91 
9.84 
11.04 


9.67 


6.46 
7.19 
7.40 
5.37 
5.34 


6.25 

















esting to note that in every year there 
was a greater proportion of health 
cases during the first half of the year. 
The explanation of this lies in the gen- 
erally observed fact that more physi- 
cal complaints develop in the spring 
season than in the fall. To confirm 
this observation, the records in the 
Medical Department were examined 
to see if more cases are treated in one 
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part of the year than in another. It 
was found that for three years, 60 per 
cent of the consultations occur in the 
first half of the year, and 40 per cent in 
the second half. The heaviest months 
are March and April. 


SEX DIFFERENCE IN HEALTH CASES 


Do men or women more frequently 
leave on account of health reasons? In 
order to answer this question the sep- 
arations due to health reasons for the 
two sexes have to be compared with 
their total separations. Since it was 
not practical to study all the leaving 
employees, only the salesclerks were 
included. Of approximately 900 sep- 
arations of salesclerks, 94 were due to 
health reasons. There were 25 per 
cent men and 75 per cent women in the 
900 separations, but of the 94 health 
cases only one was a man. Perhaps 
it is the constitutional and physiologi- 
cal difference between the two sexes 
that makes one more susceptible to 
health difficulties than the other. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Whether health cases are due to in- 
dividual constitutions or environ- 
mental conditions, a responsibility lies 
with the management. If it.is due to 
the former, the management is re- 
sponsible for the selection and employ- 
ment of such individuals; if the latter 
the management is responsible for the 
existence of unfavorable conditions. 
Therefore, measures for the reduction 
of health cases should be taken not 
only to reduce the cost of turnover but 
also to fulfill the moral obligations to 
the employee. The following may be 
suggested as practical measures for 
carrying this out. 














Health education. Just as it is im- 
portant to train employees how to per- 
form their jobs, so it is to teach them 
how to keep themselves physically and 
mentally fit. A great number of em- 
ployees are not familiar with the prin- 
ciples of physical and mental hygiene 
and therefore do not know how to pre- 
vent health difficulties. Health edu- 
cation, in the form of general princi- 
ples, will enable the employees to take 
more intelligent measures in maintain- 
ing their good health, and conse- 
quently reduce the number of health 
cases. Therefore, it is suggested that 
the initial course of training of new em- 
ployees include a lecture on hygiene 
and the significance of good health in 
success at work. 

Adjustments. Regardless of the 
amount of preventive work in the way 
of education, a certain number of 
health cases are inevitable. When 
health cases do occur, efforts should 
be made, not only to diagnose and 
treat the patient, but to look into any 
possible responsibility on the part of the 
job environment in order that Manage- 
ment may be made aware of conditions 
needing improvement. In case un- 
desirable environmental factors are dis- 
covered, either they should be improved 
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or the employee should be transferred 
to a different environment. 

Selection. There is no doubt but 
that the Medical Department should 
include as part of its technique a more 
complete _ pre-employment examina- 
tion which would stress the elimina- 
tion of the “fatigue type,” and thus 
help to reduce the number of poten- 
tial health cases. People who show 
evidence of possibly becoming “fatigue 
types” should not be placed in an un- 
favorable environment. 

Environmental Conditions. A sur- 
vey of environmental conditions should 
be made of certain typical depart- 
ments. Conditions such as inade- 
quate lighting, poor ventilation, or con- 
tinual drafts, should be improved as 
far as possible. In departments where 
this is not practicable, the employees 
should be compensated as far as pos- 
sible by other factors, such as attrac- 
tive wage, interesting work and pleas- 
ant human relations. 

Periodic Re-examination. Finally, 
periodic physical examinations at regu- 
lar intervals should be given to em- 
ployees in order that health cases may 
be detected while they are incipient. 


Manuscript received March 27, 1929 





Industrial Government in the Book and 
Job Printing Industry 


By J. F. Bocarpvus, University of Pennsylvania 


The printing industry has traveled far along the road to industrial 


peace. 


Dr. Bogardus describes the origin and the present form of the 


government which this vast industry has evolved, not only for the 
avoidance or resolution of conflict, but also for the advancement of 
standards and the increase of good will and active co6éperation. 


lations between employers and 

employees have advanced to the 
point where a system of industrial gov- 
ernment has been established ; however, 
in but few cases have such relationships 
_ achieved a degree of permanence and 
success equal to that to be found in the 
book and job printing industry. The 
industrial government here found has 
been in operation over a long period of 
years and hasfunctioned witha remark- 
able degree- of success even during ab- 
normal periods when many similar plans 
have failed. Accordingly a description 
of the background and the present sys- 
tem of law and order in this industry 
has an appeal to all who are interested 
in industrial relations. 


To NUMEROUS industries the re- 


THE BOOK AND JOB PRINTING INDUSTRY 


To understand any system of indus- 
trial relations it is necessary to under- 
stand something of the industry within 
which it isto befound. A brief survey 
of the industry under consideration is 
thus a necessary preliminary to a dis- 
cussion of the present system of gov- 
ernment. 


The printing industry is divided into 
two major fields, newspaper printing 
and publishing, and book and job 
printing and publishing. Both of 
these fields have had many experiences 
in industrial relations but attention 
will here be centered on those within 
the book and job field. 

A book and job printing office may 
be defined as, “‘an office which does 
printing for the public or for an indi- 
vidual firm or company, or one that 
operates a printing plant for the pro- 
duction of its own or others’ weekly, 
semi-weekly, tri-weekly or monthly 
publications, whatever the equipment 
of the foregoing may be, or whatever 
hours of the day they may be oper- 
ated.’”! We thus find included plants 
publishing magazines, plants specializ- 
ing in book or job work and plants com- 
bining all of these. 

The industry is one of moderate size 
and consists largely of small units. Its 
size is indicated in table 1. Table 2, 


1Contract of Book and Job Offices be- 
tween Printers’ League Section, New York 
Employing Printers’ Association, Inc. and 
Typographical Union No. 6.—October, 1924. 
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prepared from statistics also taken 
from the 1920 Census, illustrates the 
small size of the average unit. These 
small units permit a closer relationship 
to exist between employers and em- 
ployees than is to be found in many 
industries. : 

Another characteristic which influ- 
ences industrial relations is that print- 
ers are subject to less seasonal varia- 
tion in employment than most other 
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born parentage. The skill of these 
workers has not been broken down by 
the introduction of labor saving ma- 
chinery to the extent found in many 
trades. They have thus been able to 
maintain_a strong bargaining position 
in their dealings with the employers. 

A large degree of local autonomy 
exists within the industry. Each mar- 
ket has its own problems and meets 
them in itsown way. The control exer- 


TABLE 1 
Book and job printing industry in the United State—1919* 





, | Re rer 
Value added by manufactures............... 


ee | 


eee meee rete eee erases seeeeseses 


eee eee ere eee eres eseessneseseses 


| 





* U.S. Census, 1920, ‘‘Fourteenth Census—Manufactures,’’ Vol. 10, p. 567, Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Size of establishments in the book and job printing industry in the United States by the number 
of wage earners—1919* 

















NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING 
a... waes 
EARNERS N 501 
MENTS Rana 1to5 | 6t020 | 21050 | 51to100|101to500| “ht? | Over 100 
13,089 123,005 3,226 | 6,479 2,479 822 236 154 9 | 2 





*U. S. Census, 1920, ‘‘Fourteenth Census, Manufactures,’’ Vol. 10, p. 571, Table 7. 


groups of skilled workers. The prob- 
lem of irregularity of employment is 
thus not so aggravating as in many in- 
dustries. 

The industry is also made up of a 
high type of skilled workmen. The 
traditions and high standards of crafts- 
manship maintained have tended to at- 
tract to the printing trades a superior 
type of workman. These workers are 
mostly English-speaking and of native- 





cised by the national and international 
bodies of employers and workers is 
not great. Thus industrial relations 
have developed differently in the var- 
ious markets in response to local condi- 
tions. Accordingly a survey of the 
national industry would show no uni- 
formity of conditions or of industrial 
practice. Attention will therefore be 
centered on New York City because it 
is the largest producing area in the 
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country and because the industrial re- 
lations and industrial government 
there found are the most interesting. 

New York City is of special interest 
in any study of the book and job print- 
ing industry because it is the largest 
producing area in the United States, 
representing as it does from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of the Nation’s 
production. This percentage varies 
from year to year, the figure given by 
the Fourteenth Census for the year 
1919 being 21.6 per cent. This a- 
mount is made up of the production of 
some 2,000 plants varying in size from 
the small ‘‘bedroom shops” to a few 
units employing nearly 1,000 workers. 
Competition between these plants is 
keen and there is also a considerable a- 
mount of competition with other cen- 
ters for certain types of work. New 
York is thus the largest printing center 
in the country and is an area in which 
all types of establishments are repre- 
sented. 

Within the New York area both em- 
ployers and employees are well organ- 
ized. The employers organization is 
known as the New York Employing 
Printers Association, Incorporated. It 
was formed in 1919 as the result of the 
amalgamation of a group of smaller em- 
ployers’ organizations. Both union 
and non-union employers are repre- 
sented. The closed shop or union em- 
ploying printers are combined into 
what is know as the Printers League 
Section of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, Incorporated. 
This union employing group organized 
the Printers League of America follow- 
ing the strikes of 1906 and 1907. The 
local branch of this organization con- 
tinued to function independently until 
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1916 when it was combined with the 
local branch of the United Typothetae 
under the name of the Association of 
Employing Printers of New York; the 
League, however, maintained its auton- 
omy within this body. As a result 
of the amalgamation in 1919 the 
League again maintained its autonomy 
within the larger organization and to- 
day the Printers League Section of the 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, is always referred 
to simply as the Printers League. 

The League has a membership of 
some 175 firms. As these 175 are for 
the most part large, it is estimated that 
it controls from 80 per cent to 85 per 
cent of the book and job production of 
New York City. It is this group of 
employers together with the unions 
with which they deal who are responsi- 
ble for the development of industrial 
government in the area. 

The employee organizations with 
which the Printers League deals com- 
prise the locals of the International Ty- 
pographical Union, the International 
al Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union and the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. The. Inter- 
national Typographical Union is repre- 
sented by Typographical Union No. 6, 
usually known as “‘Big Six,’”’ and Mail- 
ers’ Union No. 6. Representing the 
International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union are Printing’ Press- 
men’s Union No. 51, New York Press 
Assistants Union No. 23, and New 
York Paper Handlers’ and Sheet 
Straighteners’ Union No. 1. The In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers also has three locals, namely, 
Printed Bookbinders’ Union No. 25, 
Paper Cutters’ Union No. 119, and 
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Bindery Women’s Union No. 43. League. The size and relationship of 
These unions vary in the degree of or- these locals and the international un- 


ganization and in strength but the com- 
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ions is indicated clearly in figure 1. All 
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Fic. 1. Size and RELATIONSHIP OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNIONS AND THEIR New York 
Locats Wuicu DEAL WITH THE PRINTERS’ LEAGUE 


The membership of the International Unions is for the year 1923 and was taken from: 
Leo Wolman, The Growth of American Trade Unions, 1880-1923, p.116. The membership 
figures for the Local Unions were for the year 1925 and were obtained from the local union 


officers, 


bined bargaining power of the group 
is currently supposed to be approxi- 


these locals deal with the Printers 
League and all have played a part in the 
mately equal to that of the Printers development of industrial government 
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within the city. Figure 1 charts the 
size and relationship of unions which 
deal with the Printers League. 


COLLECTIVE DEALINGS 


The early organization of the print- 
ers’ unions led to a correspondingly 
early development of collective bar- 
gaining. Even prior to 1800 groups of 
employees drew up wage scales which 
they presented to individual employers 
and went out on strikes if these scales 
were not accepted. However, these 
early organizations were short lived, 
disbanding as soon as the particular 
purpose for which they had been assem- 
bled was accomplished. 

With the establishment of relatively 
more stable unions during the first de- 
cade of the 19th century, dealings with 
the employers became more frequent. 
Wage scales were drawn up and pre- 
sented, apprenticeship regulated, and 
hours and working conditions discussed. 
These negotiations were carried on 
with individual employers but efforts 
were made to maintain uniform wage 
scales and working conditions through- 
out the area. This type of relation- 
ship between the union and the individ- 
ual employer continued until about 
1864. 

The year 1862 was marked by the 
formation of the New York Typothe- 
tae, an organization of employers 
which first turned its attention to 
purely financial affairs but which was 
soon forced to deal with the unions 
concerning wages. After 1864 col- 
lective dealings were carried on be- 
tween the unions and the Typothetae 
and the unions and individual employ- 
ers. This arrangement continued un- 
til 1906 when the strikes for the 48 
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hour week caused the Typothetae to 
sever relations with the unions. This 
severance led to the formation of the 
Printers League and since that time 
collective dealings have been carried on 
between the various unions and the 
League. 

Agreements between the unions and 
the League dealt with every phase of 
industrial relations such as wages, 
hours, working conditions, and appren- 
ticeship. They have been drawn up 
to cover periods ranging from one to 
three years. For example agreements 
were concluded between the Printers 
League and Typographical Union No. 
6 in 1907, 1910, 1913, 1916, 1917, 1918, 
1919, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1927. 
Within recent years an effort has been 
made to adjust the contracts with all 
the unions so that they will expire on 
approximately the same date; for in- 
stance all contracts expired on either 
September first or September thirtieth 
1927. 

In order to take care of any dis- 
putes which might arise in the forma- 
tion or the interpretation of the con- 
tracts arbitration agreements were 
drawn up between the unions and the 
League. The first agreement of this 
kind was concluded with Typographi- 
cal Union No. 6, on March 3, 1908. 
Since that time similar agreements 
have been concluded with all the other 
local unions. Within recent years 
years Typographical Union No. 6 has 
refused to renew its arbitration agree- 
ment and Mailers’ Unions No. 6 has 
followed its example. However, at 
present such agreements exist with all 
the other unions and even these two 
continue to arbitrate in spite of the 
lack of contracts. Records are avail- 
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able of some 38 disputes having been 
arbitrated under these agreements be- 
tween 1908 and 1925. Almost without 
exception these disputes have been con- 
cerned with the fixing of wage rates in 
the formation of contracts. The un- 
ions and the League have been able to 
reach an agreement on all other mat- 
ters in the formation of contracts and 
in most matters pertaining to disputes 
arising under the contracts without the 
necessity of outside assistance. Be- 
tween 1907 and 1929 only two instances 
of direct action occurred. These took 
place in 1917 and 1919 and were the re- 
sults of internal dissentions within the 
unions themselves and of the abnormal 
conditions existing during and immedi- 
ately after the World War. Both were 
short lived and relatively unimportant. 

Collective bargaining and arbitra- 
tion have thus been successful in main- 
taining industrial peace and in promot- 
ing the well-being of the industry. 
They have also resulted in the gradual 
building up of a system of industrial 
government which is functioning suc- 
cessfully at the present time. 


PRESENT SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The system of industrial government 
now in use had its beginnings soon af- 
ter the formation of the Printers League 
and has changed but slightly from that 
time until the present. While it is not 
perfect it has functioned with a suffici- 
ent degree of success to satisify both 
the unions and the employers. It 
has preserved industrial peace, with 
but two exceptions, over a period of 
twenty years. It has promoted a 
spirit of mutual cooperation and con- 
fidence and has so interwoven itself into 
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the life of the industry that all parties 
accept it without question and without 
thought of serious change. 

The first phase of such government 
to consider is that concerned with the 
formation of the contract. This may 
be regarded as the legislative branch 
of the government for it is concerned 
with the creation of industrial law. 
These contracts or agreements are con- 
cluded between the Printers League, 
representing the union employing print- 
ers, and the various local unions. They 
cover all the various items of indus- 
trial relations such as wages, hours, ap- 
prenticeship, and working conditions 
and fix the conditions relative to these 
points under which the parties are to 
work for the period of the contract. 

The method of concluding these 
agreements is uniform with all the 
unions. A joint committee is set up 
on which the union and the League has 
equal representation. These commit- 
tees are usually composed of the 
most capable men on each side. The 
committee takes up each phase of the 
contract in turn and considers the 
demands and counter-demands put 
forward. Agreement is frequently 
reached on all points. Occasionally, 
however, one or two points cannot. be 
decided and are referred to arbitration. 
With but three exceptions during the 
history of the League these points have 
had to do solely with wage scales. It 
is interesting to note that all parties 
concerned contend that shop rules and 
working conditions must and can be 
settled in the committee without refer- 
ence to an outsider while they regard 
arbitration as well fitted to deal with 
wage rates. If it is necessary to take 
a point to arbitration that point is def- 
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initely set forth in a statement of 
fact and the arbitrators are cautioned 
to deal only with these facts. Both 
sides seem to fear that some arbitrator 
may step outside the set bounds and 
deal with points other than those speci- 
fied. 

After the parties have agreed to sub- 
mit a certain point or points to arbitra- 
tion they turn to the commitee for the 
selection of the arbitrators. Some un- 
ions prefer a board of three arbitrators 
while others prefer only one. The 
arbitrator is chosen by each side pre- 
senting panels of names until one is 
finally selected. The length of time 
required and the ease or difficulty of 
selecting arbitrators always depends 
upon the importance of the issue to be 
settled. However, sooner or later such 
arbitrators are agreed upon. 

The arbitrators being selected, the 
date for the first hearing is set. At 
this hearing elaborate and carefully 
prepared briefs are presented, after 
whichit is adjourned and a considerable 
time, often several weeks, is allowed 
for the preparation of rebuttals which 
are in writing and deal with all the 
points taken up in the brief. After 
the rebuttals have been presented each 
side is allowed an oral sur-rebuttal 
which closes the argument. A few 
days are then allowed the arbitrator 
to prepare his decision which is usually 
brief covering only the award and the 
reasons for it. The presentation of 
the award concludes the proceedings 
and the parties themselves take care 
of the enforcement of its provisions. 

Although elaborate provisions exist 
for the enforcement of the award they 
are seldom if ever needed. Both par- 
ties accept the decision of the arbitra- 
tor or arbitrators without question. 
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Thus, whether by direct negotia- 
tions in the committee or by arbitra- 
tion, the terms of the contract are 
settled and the laws which are to guide 
industrial relations are fixed for an- 
other period. 

After the terms of the contract have 
been settled another phase of industrial 
government becomesimportant. This 
is concerned with the interpretation of 
the contract and the settlement of any 
disputes that may arise underit. This 
might well be called the judicial func- 
tion of the government. 

Perhaps the best way of visualizing 
the machinery and the procedure for 
the settlement of such disputes is by 
means of a diagram which will illus- 
trate the various stages through which 
such a case must pass. Figure 2 pre- 
sents such a diagram. 

A dispute arising under the contract 
may involve one man or several men 
within the shop but in either case it 
first involves the men directly con- 
cerned and the foreman, who has 
charge of personnel relations within 
the plant. If no settlement can be 
reached at this stage the men may 
carry their complaint to their union 
chapel chairman. The chapel chair- 
man is the local representative of the 
union in the shop. It is customary for 
each craft to have a chapel organized 
in each plant and to elect chapel offi- 
cers to look out for their interests. If 
the shop is very small, all the union 
men in it may appoint one of theirnum- 
ber to perform the same function. 
Many disputes are settled in the shop 
either by negotiations between the men 
involved and the foreman or between 
the chapel chairman and the foreman. 

If the dispute cannot be settled in 
the shop it is supposed to be carried to 











the President of the Printers League 
and the President of the local union 
involved. Asa matter of actual prac- 
tice it goes to the Secretary of the 
Printers League and to the President, 
Secretary, or some other official of the 
union. These men then confer and it 
is estimated that 99 per cent of the 
disputes coming out of the shop are 
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mittee is chosen by the League to deal 
with each union. It has been cus- 
tomary for the League and the unions 
to appoint their committee represen- 
tatives from among their most cap- 
able members and such representa- 
tives normally hold office during 
the life of a contract. The com- 
mittees may meet separately or jointly 
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Fia. 2. STEPs IN THE SETTLEMENT OF A DISPUTE ARISING UNDER A CONTRACT 


settled at this point. If an agreement 
cannot be reached the controversy is 
turned over to the Joint Conference 
Committee. 

These committees, which form an 
important part of the machinery of in- 
dustrial government, consist of five 
members and five alternates from each 
side. Every union has its own com- 
mittee and usually a different com- 


when considering a case. Their func- 
tion is to deal with disputes arising 
under the contract. Such a committee 
must act within five full business days 
after a case has been referred to it and 
must reach a decision within ten full 
business days after receiving the con- 
troversy. A majority vote of each 
part of the committee is necessary to 
a decision. If such a decision can- 
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not be reached within ten days or 
if it proves unsatisfactory to either 
side an appeal is allowed to an arbitra- 
tor. In actual practice, however, the 
decisions of the committees are usually 
accepted as final. Very few appeals 
are made from their findings. 

It is difficult to estimate the number 
of cases handled by such committees 
each year for that must depend upon 
the number and type of disputes which 
arise, which in turn depend upon exist- 
ing economic conditions, leadership 
and other factors. However, under 
normal conditions perhaps six or 
seven cases a year might be taken as an 
average for each union. 

Special joint committees exist for 
handling questions of discharge and 
apprenticeship. Those committees 
having control over questions of dis- 
charge consist of three members from 
each side and their decision is final. 
If no decision can be reached, the com- 
mittee then selects a seventh member 
and the decision of the committee thus 
constituted is final. If it is unable to 
agree upon a seventh member he is 
selected by the Presiding Judge of the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court of the First or Second 
District. The apprenticeship com- 
mittee consists of five representatives 
from each side and its decisions are 
final on all matters concerning appren- 
ticeship. 

If either party desires to make an 
appeal from the findings of the Joint 
Committee that party must notify the 
other within five days after the deci- 
sion has been reached and must file a 
written statement setting forth the 
grounds for the appeal. The Joint 


Committee then selects an arbitrator 
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by a majority vote of each part. If it 
cannot agree upon an arbitrator, each 
side selects one and the two so selected 
choose a third. The decision rendered 
by such an arbitrator or board of three 
arbitrators is final. The method of 
procedure before the arbitrator is the 
same as in cases involving the forma- 
tion of a contract. 

The division of industrial govern- 
ment concerned with the settlement of 
disputes arising under or from the inter- 
pretation of a contract has now been 
considered in all its stages. Of neces- 
sity it has to handle many disputes but 
most of these are settled by the par- 
ties directly concerned or by the Secre- 
tary of the League and President of the 
Union. Few get as far as the Joint 
Committee and not more than three 
have been taken as far as arbitration 
during the entire life of the League. 
As time goes on the number of disputes 
coming before the Joint Committee 
becomes less, for the Shop Rules and 
Wage Scales Contract between the 
League and the unions differ but 
slightly from time totime. Conse- 
quently almost all their provisions have 
been interpreted and are well under- 
stood by both parties. Thus the neces- 
sity for interpretation either by the 
Joint Committee or by an arbitrator 
is slight. The future will probably see 
an increasingly large proportion of the 
cases settled in the shop or by the 
heads of the two organizations con- 
cerned. 

The executive function of the indus- 
trial government rests in the officers of 
the local unions and of the Printers 
League. These men enforce the indus- 
trial law as set forth in the contract and 
carry out the decisions rendered by the 























Joint Committe or the arbitrator. The 
mutual confidence which exists be- 
tween these groups of officers makes it 
easier for them to codperate in carrying 
out the executive function. 

The only important criticism made 
of the machinery or procedure of in- 
dustrial government by either em- 
ployers or union officials was directed 
against the method of selecting an 
arbitrator where arbitration was neces- 
sary. This criticism was widespread 
but no new methods of selection were 
advanced and it seems likely that the 
present system will not be changed in 

the near future. 


RESULTS OF THE USE OF INDUSTRIAL 
GOVERNMENT 


It is always difficult if not impossible 
to determine accurately the results of 
any one feature of industrial relations 
because so many factors may. operate 
to bring about the resulting conditions. 
The results which are attributed to the 
industrial government in the printing 
industry must therefore be arrived at 
not by scientific analysis but rather by 
the consensus of opinion of those en- 
gaged in the industry. The majority 
of those representing labor and employ- 
ers attribute three results to the exist- 
ing system of government; namely, 
freedom from strikes, lockouts, or 
other forms of industrial warfare; 
an improved spirit and increased co- 
operation; and a tendency towards 
higher wages especially among the 
weaker unions. It is not at all impos- 
sible that other results may have been 
brought about or that other factors 
besides the present system of industrial 
government may have aided in bring- 
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ing about those named. However, 
these are the results that those with 
the most intimate knowledge of the 
industry attribute to the form of in- 
dustrial government which has been in 
use since 1907. 

The existing system of government 
has been in use some twenty-two years. 
During that period only two distur- 
bances have occurred to disrupt the in- 
dustrial peace and these came in the 
period of abnormal conditions during 
and immediately following the World 
War. Both were of minor importance. 
Two breaches of the peace in twenty- 
two years, each involving only one in- 
ternational union and lasting but a 
short time, seem but a small number 
in an industry of the size and complex- 
ity of the Book and Job Printing In- 
dustry of New York City. However, 
before this can be taken as an indica- 
tion of the success of the present system 
of industrial government some com- 
parison must be made of the number of 
breaks before and after 1907. As 
accurate data were lacking for the 
period preceding the formation of the 
Printers League, an effort was made to 
get the opinion on this point of employ- 
ers were who have been active in the 
New York area for a number of years. 
The opinions of ten such employers 
were secured and nine out of the ten 
reported that there had been a decrease 
in the number of disturbances since 
the present system of government was 
introduced. From these replies it may 
be assumed that the form of industrial 
government now in use has been suc- 
cessful in materially reducing the num- 
ber of strikes and other labor disturb- 
ances. When it is remembered that 
the period covered contains the abnor- 
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mal years of the World War the result 
becomes all the more noteworthy. 

The second result claimed is that the 
existing system of industrial govern- 
ment has brought about a better feeling 
and closer codperation between em- 
ployers and unions. Here again other 
factors may have exerted an influence 
and it becomes almost impossible to 
determine just what portion of the re- 
sult can be attributed to this cause. 

Unquestionably there has been a 
much better spirit and much closer co- 
operation between the unions and the 
employers since 1907 than before, al- 
though, as some employers point out, 
this codperation might be extended. 
The old spirit of bitterness and hostility 
engendered by frequent strikes is pass- 
ing. Although traces still remain, it 
plays a less important part than for- 
merly. The two parties have demon- 
strated their willingness and ability to 
coédperate. This is shown especially 
by efforts to raise the standards of the 
industry within the city. Very effi- 
cient schools for the training of appren- 
tices have been established, being 
jointly managed and financed by the 
League and the Pressmen’s and Com- 
positors’ Unions. Much stress _ is 
placed on this codperation by the 
Secretary of the Printers’ League and 
the union officials. It seems very 
likely that the existing form of indus- 
trial government has aided materially 
in bringing about these results. 

Many employers attribute the higher 
wage scales and the severe shop rules 
and régulations existing within New 
York City to the industrial government 
now in use. A study of the prevailing 
conditions indicates that wage scales 
and shop rules are the results of cer- 
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tain local conditions, such as costs of 
living and degree of organization, and 
that the existing form of government 
has exercised but slight influence over 
them. It does seem, however, that the 
present form of industrial government 
may have resulted in higher wage 
scales for the weaker unions. ‘This 
is indicated by the fact that wage 
scales among such unions rose rapidly 
after the present government was in- 
troduced while the wages among the 
stronger unions advanced at a slower 
rate. 

The three results discussed, namely, 
the reduction in the number of labor 
disturbances, the improved spirit and 
codperation within the industry, and 
the tendency to increase the wage 
scales of the weaker unions, are prob- 
ably not the only ones which can be 
attributed to the present industrial 
government but within the industry 
they are regarded as the most impor- 
tant. 

The attitudes of the various elements 
of the industry towards the present 
industrial government may be regarded 
as an additional test of its effectiveness. 
The attitude of the officials. of the 
Printers’ League is favorable to the 
present form for they feel that it has 
aided materially in reducing the num- 
ber of labor disturbances and in fos- 
tering better relations between the 
unions and the employers. The ma- 
jority of individual employers speak 
highly of the work of the government 
now in use but occasionally point out 
certain features which they regard as 
undesirable. Union officials were less 
ready in their praise than were the 
employers. Their chief criticism was 
against certain features in the present 











use of arbitration. In general the 
weaker unions have a more favorable 
attitude than the stronger ones. Al- 
though individual opinions concerning 
the importance of the results achieved 
differ yet there cannot be found today 
within any division of the industry a 
sentiment for the abandonment of this 
agency, therefore its contributions 
must be regarded as sufficiently im- 
portant to justify its continued exis- 
tance. 


SUMMARY OF FACTORS INFLUENCING 
INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT 


In discussing the characteristics of 
the Book and Job Printing Industry 
and the background and machinery 
of present collective dealings, certain 
factors were touched upon which have 
exerted a profound influence upon in- 
dustrial government. While it is im- 
possible to evaluate accurately the 
importance of these, yet it seems de- 
sirable to point them out and, where 
possible, to indicate something of their 
contributions towards the success of 
the present system of industrial rela- 
tions. 

The first important factor is the 
type of the industry itself, being made 
up largely of small units. This has 
permitted a closer and a personal re- 
lationship to exist between employers 
and émployees and seems to have re- 
sulted in a better understanding of each 
other’s problems by the two parties 
concerned. 

The high degree of local autonomy 
existing within the industry has also 
exerted some influence in that it has 
tended to create more competent local 
Officials, expecially within the unions. 
Such officials must decide and handle 
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their own problems and consequently 
men of real ability are usually selected. 
Such men more readily appreciate the 
value of industrial government and 
strive to make it a success. 

The regularity of employment within 
the industry is another favorable 
factor. In manyindustries seasonality 
of employment gives rise to a group of 
problems which lead to constant fric- 
tion. The absence of these problems 
in the industry under consideration has 
aided in smoothing the way for indus- 
trial government. 

The type of workmen and employers 
to be found in the printing industry is 
another favorable factor. The work- 
men are mostly of a high type and 
American born. This tends to make 
them more able to understand and 
appreciate the desirability of an ad- 
vanced form of industrial relations. 
The employers are mostly broad © 
minded, capable men. Many have risen 
from the ranks and thoroughly under- 
stand the worker’s point of view. 
These men have exerted a continued 
and powerful influence towards im- 
proved conditions and better relations 
within the industry. 

The type of leadership to be found 
within the unions and the Printers’ 
League is another factor which has 
exerted a profound influence. The 
leadership of the Printers’ League has 
been of unusually high quality. This 
high type of leadership has influenced 
the printing industry since the early 
days of the past century and has been 
responsible for devising a mechanism 
for the handling of industrial relations 
which has its roots deep in the industry. 
The present structure is the result of 
the industry’s own efforts expressed by 
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its leaders, both on the side of employ- 
ers and the unions. 

The long experience with collective 
dealings, covering a period of over a 
century, is another element which has 
aided in bringing employers and em- 
ployees closer together. As the re- 
sult of this experience the two sides 
have become accustomed to solving 
their problems jointly and have learned 
to meet and talk over their differences 
without bitterness. 

The existing economic conditions 
also exert an influence. During per- 
iods of economic stability the number 
of disputes tends to decrease, a more 
broad-minded attitude prevails and 
the two sides are much more ready to 
look with favor upon some form of 
industrial government. A period of 
economic change or uncertainty, such 
as existed during and immediately 
following the World War, places many 
difficulties in the path of peaceful re- 
lations and is likely to cause a resort 
to direct action. 

An additional factor which many re- 
gard as of considerable importance is 
the equality of bargaining power of 
the two sides. This equality indicates 
that either side would be reluctant to 
resort to direct action as the outcome 
would be uncertain. Consequently 
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the parties prefer to work together 
rather than resort to the use of force. 

The attitude of the international 
unions has also played a part in the 
success of industrial government. For 
the most part they have favored co- 
operation and peaceful relations and 
the local unions have reflected their 
attitudes. 

The machinery of industrial govern- 
ment has also played some part in the 
success of this agency. While the will 
to codperate peacefully must ever be 
more important than the machinery 
used, such machinery, by providing a 
way to make that will effective, aids 
in the success of industrial government. 
Although not perfect this machinery 
has functioned over twenty-two years 
with a considerable degree of success 
and has the backing of all the elements 
represented in the industry. 

These factors acting with varying 
degrees of effectiveness have built up 
within the industry a spirit and a habit 
of collective dealing which has made 
the present industrial government pos- 
sible. They have been responsible for 
the results which such government 
has achieved. The future of indus- 
trial government in the Book and Job 
Printing Industry will depend largely 
upon their future operation. 


Manuscript received April 9, 1929 





A Scoring Technique 
For Tests Having Multiple Item-Weightings 


By Parr Justin Ruton AND WESLEY ARDEN, University of Minnesota 


Measures of interest or vocational attitude, such as Strong’s test 
yields, require the proper weighting of so many responses that the 
necessary clerical work taxes the patience,—or the budget. Even so, 
these indications of a person’s bents are worth the cost. Their prac- 


tical use will become more general as the labor of scoring 1s lessened. 
The invention here described is such a labor saving device. 


This article reports the development and use of a technique for scoring 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The technique is applicable to 
the scoring of any tests, but is most economical when employed on tests 
in which various items are weighted differently, where the system of 
weighting changes with successive scorings of the same blank. The 
Hollerith Tabulating and Accounting Machines are employed. A card 
is punched for each possible response to the test instead of for each 
subject who takes the test. Each card carries a series of ten weights. 
From these cards, the ones corresponding to the responses an individal 
has made are selected, and put through the tabulating machine. Sev- 
eral scores are thus obtained simultaneously. Compared with the usual 
clerical process, a saving of approximately 80 per cent was effected by 
this technique in obtaining twenty scores from each of one hundred 
Strong Blanks. 


OR facility in scoring, most tests 
are so arranged that all items in 


a given section affect the sub- 
ject’s final score to the same extent, 
and the number of items “right”? may 
be combined with the number “wrong” 
in some fashion to give the total score. 

Certain tests, however; are so ar- 
ranged that various items scattered 
throughout the blank are weighted in 
different ways,—that is, certain items 
are more important than others, and 
are counted more heavily in the scoring 
of the blank. A further complication 


may be involved in scoring such a blank 
if the items are of the multiple-response 
type, each possible response being dif- 
ferently weighted, so that, for example, 
a three-choice item will affect the sub- 
ject’s score in one of three ways, de- 
pending upon which response is chosen. 

The upper limit of complexity in 
scoring seems to be reached when each 
possible response is assigned a certain 
weight, and scoring is accomplished by 
summing the weights attached to those 
responses chosen by the subject. The 
scoring of such tests by ordinary cleri- 
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cal methods is somewhat expensive, and 
their widespread use is hindered. Es- 
pecially is this true if each subject’s 
blank is to be scored a number of times, 
each time with a different set of weights 
to be assigned to the various responses. 

Such a test is exemplified by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank,' 
which may be scored a large number of 
times for each subject, giving at each 
scoring a numerical expression indica- 
tive of the degree to which the sub- 
ject’s responses agree with those of a 
criterion group of successful men in a 
given profession. Keys have been pub- 
lished for 18 professions, and provi- 
sional keys are available for still others, 
so that a single blank may be scored 18 
or more ways. ; 

The administration of such a test to 
any large number of subjects requires 
either that an enormous budget be set 
up for the clerical labor of scoring, or 
that a technique be evolved for scoring 
the test by other than the usual clerical 
methods. A technique recently devel- 
oped and employed in scoring a number 
of Strong Blanks at the University of 
Minnesota effected rather surprising 
economies in time and expense, and en- 
abled the obtaining of data which 
would otherwise have been beyond the 
limitations of the budget. 

The method involves the use of Hol- 
lerith tabulating and analysis machines. 
It is applicable to the scoring of any 
test. Pronounced economy of time 
and expense is attainable only when 
the operation requires handling the 
same blank a number of times, each 
time with a different key. Probably 
the best possible exposition of the tech- 


1E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interest 
Blank, Stanford University Press. 
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Scoring Technique 


nique is a description of the set-up and 
procedure recently employed on the 
Strong Blank. 

This blank contains 420 three-choice 
items like the following: 


NR oe akchasais asic ne ees L I D 
DO CTT Te i § DB 
pe eee L I D 
po) re L it BD 
MI os eccca aed cae ponee & t DBD 


The subject is required to encircle 
opposite each item the L, I, or D, indi- 
cating Like, Indifference, or Dislike to 
engaging in the occupation mentioned 
inthe item. Other sections of the test 
deal with sports, amusements, activi- 
ties, etc., but to each item three possible 
responses are Offered. 

When the subject has marked all 420 
of the items, the blank may be scored 
for any profession for which keys are 
available. Toscore for any profession, 
the appropriate key is superimposed 
upon the responses and the proper num- 
bers on the key added to give the score. 
Thus, if the blank were being scored for 
‘Advertiser,’ the following numbers 
on the Advertiser key would appear 
superimposed upon the above-given 
items: 


L I D 
2 —2 0 

27 —15 —12 
2 —l —1 
1 —4 2 

—3 1 2 


If, on the blank being scored, the 
above five items were marked respec- 
tively L, L, I, D, D, the result would be 
an algebraic adding of the quantities 2, 
27, —1, 2, and 2, to the subject’s Ad- 
vertiser score. If, instead, these items 
were marked respectively I, I, D, L, L, 




















the effect on the Advertiser score for 
this subject would be the adding of —2, 
—15, —1, 1, and —3 or the subtraction 
of 20 for these five responses. The al- 
gebraic addition of 420 such appropri- 
ate response-weights results in a single 
profession-score. 

If now the same blank is to be scored 
for some other profession, say Archi- 
tect, a different key is used, and conse- 
quently the same responses result in a 
different score. Obviously in scoring 
for 20 professions, 20 separate keys are 
used, and the above adding process is 
repeated 20 times. 

It is clear that while the key furnished 
has three columns of response-weights, 
only one of each trio of weights is added 
into the subject’s score. Thus the 
scoring for a single profession involves, 
essentially, the algebraic addition of a 
column of 420 quantities. So also, the 
scoring of a blank for 20 professions in- 
volves essentially the algebraic addi- 
tion of 20 columns of 420 quantities 
each. 

It is clear also that if these 20 col- 
umns of 420 quantities each were actu- 
ally written down on a large sheet of 
paper, the top row of numbers,—that 
is, the first number in each column, 
would be completely determined by the 
subject’s response to the first item on 
the blank, and that this top row could 
have only three forms; that is, it must 
be composed of all the “L” weights 
from Item 1 on 20 keys, or all the “I” 
weights, or all the “D” weights. If, 
for example, the subject responded “L”’ 
to the first item on the blank, this top 
row would be composed of the 20 “‘L”’ 
weights for Item 1, one such “L” 
weight being taken from each of the 20 
profession keys. Furthermore, these 
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20 quantities would appear either en 
bloc or not at all, for if the subject had 
chosen the “‘I’’ response, then the 20 
“T”’ weights would appear in this row 
en bloc, and had he chosen the “‘D”’ re- 
sponse, then the 20 ““D”’ weights would 
occupy this top row en bloc. 

Now if instead of 420 rows of 20 
quantities each, we have 420 cards, 
each card carrying the 20 quantities of 
a given row, it is clear that these 420 
cards would carry the quantities to be 
added to obtain the subject’s 20 pro- 
fession-scores, the top card carrying the 
top row of figures, and so on through 
the 420 cards for the 420 rows. And 
since each row or card must contain one 
of three possible combinations of quan- 
tities, it is possible to choose one of 
three pre-arranged cards to represent 
each row. Thus a stack of 420 cards 
can be selected from among three 
times that number of pre-arranged 
cards, so that the 420 cards chosen will 
carry all the quantities to be added into 
the 20 profession-scores for a given in- 
dividual. 

If now this stack of 420 cards be put 
through a machine which will add, say, 
the left-hand quantities appearing on 
successive cards, into a total for the 
420 cards, such a total would be the 
score for a single profession. If the 
machine will add simultaneously the 
first and second quantities appearing 
on successive cards, giving two sepa- 
rate totals at the end, then two profes- 
sion-scores will have been obtained. 

The Hollerith Printing Tabulator is 
such a machine, and is available for use 
in a number of research institutions. 
In four-digit totals, its capacity is 10 
printed totals per circuit of the cards 
through the machine, such circuit of 
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the cards being performed at the rate 
of 150 cards per minute. The above 
stack of 420 cards therefore takes some- 
what less than three minutes to pass 
through the machine, and the result 
of such passage is 10 printed profes- 
sion-scores, so that two circuits of the 
stack through the Tabulator give all 
20 scores. 

The details of wiring the Hollerith 
machine for this job would be out of 
place in this report, since a competent 
Hollerith operator is to be found wher- 
ever the machine is installed, and such 
operator need only be directed to total 
the stipulated quantities on the 
cards. 

The arrangement to be used by the 
scoring clerk in selecting appropriate 
cards is fairly important, since upon 
the efficacy of such arrangement de- 
pends the amount of clerical expense 
involved in this part of the procedure. 
The cards used are the standard 45- 
column cards? furnished by the Holler- 
ith agency at a very reasonable cost. 
These cards have a carrying capacity 
of 45 digits in a row horizontally, the 
digits being represented by holes 
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punched in certain positions vertically. 
In arranging the cards for the set-up, 
it is desirable to provide some means of 
identifying each card, as it must be re- 
placed in the reserve supply to be used 
again in scoring another subject’s 
blank. Accordingly five digits on the 
45-digit card are used for such identifi- 
cation, one digit representing Response 
Number, another Section Number (in 
test), and three more, Item Number. 

Since the Hollerith machine does not 
handle negative numbers, each quan- 
tity to be placed on the cards is in- 
creased by some constant large enough 
to make all response-weights positive, 
and a compensating constant is sub- 
tracted from all totals to give the net 
numerical profession-score. The re- 
sponse-weights for the Strong Blank 
range from —30 to +30, and in this 
set-up the constant quantity 30 was ac- 
cordingly added to each response- 
weight when such weight was entered 
on a card. 

A sample of what the cards carry 
may be shown by examining the card 
which corresponds to response “‘L’’ to 
Item 1. On this card appear the fol- 
lowing 45 digits: 


000013228333028242730313134312732273230293131 


While these digits are not separated 
in any way on the card itself, the mean- 
ing of each may be somewhat clarified 
by here dividing the series into parts: 
0/0/001/32/28/33/30/28/24/27/30/31........ 

The first five digits are for card-iden- 
tification. The first digit designates 
the response “L”’; the three possible 
responses L, I, and D, being designated 

? Hollerith equipment is also available 


in 80 columns. The card must be appropri- 
ate to the equipment. 


on the cards by the three symbols 0, 1, 
and 2 respectively. This card repre- 
sents the first of these responses. 

The second digit represents the num- 
ber of the section in which the item oc- 
curs in the test. In the Strong Blank 
there are nine sections: 1A, 1B, 2, 3, 
. . . 8, which on the cards are repre- 
sented by the symbols 0 to 8 inclusive. 
Item 1 above is in the first section. 

The next three digits taken together 
represent the item number in the test. 




















These numbers run, throughout the 
test, from 001 to 420. This card is for 
Item 001. 

The next two digits represent togeth- 
er the weight (too large by 30) attached 
to response ‘‘L”’ to Item 1 when scoring 
the blank for the first profession. The 
next pair represent the homologous 
value for the second profession, and so 
on through 20 pairs of digits for the 20 
professions. 

The 20 professions scored for in this 
set-up were arranged in alphabetical 
order and are: 1. Advertiser, 2. Archi- 
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of cards are placed on end in three par- 
allel compartments in a tray with all 
the “Like’’ cards in the left compart- 
ment, all the “Indifferent” cards in the 
middle, and all the “Dislike” cards in 
the right-compartment. A single sep- 
arator is used to separate the three 
kinds of cards for Item 1 from those 
for Item 2, and soon. The separator 
has two slits extending up from its bot- 
tom to allow for the partitions which 
separate the three compartments. 
This arrangement is shown graphically 
in figure 1. 





Fia. 1. Tray To Facinitate SELECTION or CarRDs 


tect, 3. Artist, 4. Certified Public Ac- 
countant, 5. Chemist, 6. Engineer, 7. 
Farmer, 8. Journalist,.9. Lawyer, 10. 
Life Insurance Salesman, 11. Minister, 
12. Personnel Manager, 13. Physician, 
14. Psychologist, 15. Purchasing A- 
gent, 16. Real Estate Salesman, 17. 
Teacher, 18. Vacuum Cleaner Sales- 
man, 19. Vacuum Cleaner Sales Man- 
ager, 20. Y. M. C. A. Secretary. 

To facilitate selecting the cards ap- 
propriate to the responses on a blank 
to be scored, the 1260 different kinds 
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Actually, two such trays are used, 
as a single one large enough to hold 
the supply of cards would be too long 
to be easily accessible at all points. 
The two trays are used in tandem; that 
is, the cards for the first 210 items are 
in the first, and those for the last 210 
are in the second. The reason for this 
seemingly large number of cards is 
that in order to provide for the selec- 
tion and removal of a second or third 
stack before the first is replaced in the 
supply, duplicates were provided. Ten 
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duplicates of each kind of card are 
therefore available in these trays. 

The complete card set-up thus con- 
sists of two trays, 420 separators, and 
342010, or 12,600 cards. 

In selecting the stack of cards for a 
given blank, the clerk keeps one hand 
on the blank, and the other at the top 
of the separators, removing from the 
compartments the cards appropriate to 
" the responses marked on the blank. If, 
for example, the first five items are 
marked respectively L, L, I, D, D, she 
takes a card out of the front of the left 
compartment, pulls the first separator 
forward, takes a card from the left com- 
partment again, pulls the second sepa- 
rator forward, extracts a card from the 
middle compartment, pulls the third 
separator forward, removes a card 
from the right compartment, pulls the 
fourth separator forward, removes a 
card from the right compartment again 
and so on through the blank, so that 
finally she has a stack of 420 cards. 
These she lays aside with the name of 
the subject and turns to the next blank 
to be scored. 

These stacks are then run through 
the Tabulatot and the 20 totals de- 
livered by the Tabulator are each di- 
minished by 12600 to compensate for 
the adding of the constant quantity 
30 to each response-weight as men- 
tioned. It will be observed here that 
the totals necessary for such scoring are 
larger than four digits, whereas the 
maximum capacity of the machine is 10 
four-place totals. This difficulty is 


easily solved by the Tabulator opera- 
tor’s pressing the “Total” button on 
the machine when the stack is half-way 
through, and recording half-totals. 
Two such sets of half-totals will then 
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appear on the ribbon at the end of the 
operation and these may be added to 
arrive at the desired results. 

When the stacks have been twice run 
through the Tabulator and the 20 pro- 
fession-scores obtained, they are re- 
turned to the file-clerk, who replaces 
them in the trays. To facilitate this 
replacement process, the ‘Like’ cards 
are. of rose-colored stock, the ‘Indif- 
ferent” cards are of plain Manila stock 
and the “Dislike” cards are of green 
stock.’ 

The removal and replacement of 
cards take some time until the clerk 
becomes accustomed to the work. A 
fairly slow clerk can remove and re- 
place 10 sets of cards per day. Sucha 
speed delivers 200 profession-scores 
per day. Strong reports (in conver- 
sation with one of the writers) that his 
fast clerks turn out five profession- 
scores per hour, but not continuously. 
The Tabulator takes about an hour 
and a half to handle ten stacks of cards. 
This means a time expenditure of one 
hour per blank for the complete process 
at the most, to obtain 20 profession- 
scores. These figures are based on the 
scoring of 100 blanks recently for the 
Institute of Child Welfare, University 
of Minnesota. 5 

The cost of the entire set-up, aside 
from Hollerith machinery, is in the 
neighborhood of Fifty Dollars. 

A not inconsiderable feature of the 
method is that by sorting the stacks 
of cards with the Hollerith Sorter, scor- 
ing by the familiar “odds vs. evens” 
method may be accomplished with 
practically no additional expenditure 


8 The writers are indebted to Dr. Melvin 
E. Haggerty for this idea. Hollerith cards 
are supplied in a number of colors. 
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of time, since one stack can be running 
through the Sorter while another pro- 
ceeds through the Tabulator. 

The Tabulator may also be set so as 
to record totals by sections of the test, 
and so obtain data on separate sec- 
tions at little additional expense. 
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The method also allows for the exclu- 
sion or inclusion of any item or items at 
the discretion of the experimenter, by 
the simple expedient of removing or in- 
serting cards into the stack before run- 
ning it through the Tabulator. 


Manuscript received December 28, 1929 











A Vocational Survey of “Mortar Board” 
Graduates 


By Evetyn Rossetti Barsour, Mortar Board Personnel Committee 


The extent to which some college women actually realize their voca- 
tional intentions is indicated in Miss Barbour’s study, which sup- 
plements Miss Kerns’ inquiry published in the Personnel Journal 
for December, 1929. 


During their senior year a group of college women of the class 
of 1928 signified their vocational intentions. A questionnaire was sent 
to them after graduation to ascertain to what degree the vocational 
plans of these women were actually carried out. Hopes of the women 
are compared with accomplishments two years later. Present salaries 
range from $960 to $4160. Of 165 who returned questionnaires, only 18 
say that their occupation is not the one for which they trained in college. 





























chapter of a vocational survey 

of Mortar Board seniors con- 
ducted by Miss Irene Rems in 1928. 
At that time senior girls from 33 
Mortar Board chapters filled out a 
vocational questionnaire which indi- 
cated the following points: choice of 
occupation, necessity of earning a 
living, method of getting a position, 
specific qualifications to sell to future 
employer (i.e. major subject, etc.,) 
initial salary asked for, and minimum 
salary accepted. 

The present survey ascertains to 
what degree the vocational plans of 
these seniors were actually carried to 
completion after graduation. 

The questionnaire was as near like 
the original questionnaire as possible. 
Answers were received from 28 out of 


"yan article is really the second 





32 representative chapters of Mortar 
Board, from 165 girls out of a possible 
240. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The following questionnaire was sent 
out by the Personnel committee. 


1. What is your present position? 
2. Is it the one for which you trained in 
college? . 
3. Have you been able to sell your specific 
qualifications to your employer? 
. What salary did you start with? 
. What is your present salary? 
. How did you secure your position? 
a. Personal Application? 
b. College Bureau? 
ce. Commercial Bureau? 
d. Newspaper Advertisement? 
e. Personal Introduction? 
f. Other Method? 
7. What valuable ‘‘tips’’ have you to sug- 
gest in applying for a position? 


oO OC 

















PRESENT POSITIONS 


The answers to the questions sent 
out to these Mortar Board graduates 
were interesting and _ illuminating. 
For instance, only eight of the entire 
number answering the first question- 
naire stated that they intended to be 
married immediately after graduation 
while the present survey shows that 25 
of the group list their occupation as that 
of housewife. The teaching profession 
claims 60 of the group. There are 
7 in the field of social service includ- 
ing three Girl Scout Directors, 1 Girl 
Reserve Secretary, 1 Welfare Worker, 
2 Medical Social Workers, and 1 Head 
Resident Director in a large settle- 
ment house. Five girls are doing 
newspaper work. Eight hold posi- 
tions as secretaries. In department 
store work there are 5, including 2 
clerks, 1 stylist, 1 assistant sales man- 
ager, and 1 assistant training director. 
Three girls are doing personnel work 
and three are assistants to deans of 
women. Two girls are statisticans, 1 
is a clinical assistant, 1 a tea room 
manager, 3 are cafeteria managers, 2 are 
dietitians, 1 is an organist, 1 a pianist 
for a national broadcasting company, 
1 is a librarian, 2 are decorators, 1 is 
the assistant director of a civic 
theatre, 1 is the director of a chil- 
dren’s theatre, 1 holds an unsalaried 
position as a District Governor for an 
International Fraternity, 1 is a life 
insurance agent, 1 girl is an engineer, 
and 1 does nothing. Twenty eight 
women are doing graduate work includ- 
ing medicine, social service, music, law, 
and the liberal arts. One girl is now a 


practicing attorney. 
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COINCIDENCE OF TRAINING AND 
VOCATION 


Only eighteen women replied 
that their present position was not 
the one for which they trained in 
college. And even these indicated 
that their college training in itself was 
a very valuable asset. Without any 
specialization, these girls secured their 
positions because they were college 
people. The majority of these stated 
that they found their college activities 
to be of great help. 


SALARIES 


The lowest salary to begin with in 
the teaching profession was $975 and 
the highest salary was $2100. In all 
other occupations the lowest starting 
salary was $600 and the highest $3200. 

The average starting salary in the 
teaching profession was $1370 for ten 
months severice. In other professions 
the average was $1450 for twelve 
months service. 

The present lowest salary in the 
teaching profession is $1000 for ten 
months. The highest in this vocation 
is $2100. The average monthly sal- 
ary in teaching among these Mortar 
Board girls is $148. 

The present lowest salary in all the 
other positions is $960 for twelve 
months. The highest is $4160. The 
average per month is $166. 

It is of interest to note that in the 
first survey the lowest initial salary 
asked for was $936 and the highest 
initial salary asked for was $2600. 


METHOD OF APPLICATION 


Fifty-seven girls obtained their posi- 
tions through personal application. 
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Twenty-six secured theirs through a 
college bureau. Three girls were 
helped by a commercial bureau. 
Seventeen secured their positions 
through personal introductions. No 
girl secured a position through news- 
paper advertisements. The other 
methods listed as means of obtaining 
positions were: family connections, 
position offered by employer, recom- 
mended by department head, home 
town influence and ‘‘pull’’. 


SUGGESTED “TIps’” FOR THE APPLI- 
CANT 


The following statements are bits 
of wisdom which this group of Mortar 
Board girls pass on to others who are 
seeking positions. 


Be yourself and by all means don’t over- 
dress. 

Don’t feel apologetic. A firm is always 
looking for a good worker and if you are 
that, they want you. 

Personal interviews are almost impera- 
tive. 

Realize that practical experience is all- 
important. 

College activities are twice as important 
as the college course in getting and holding 
a position. Cultivate them. 

Don’t send a profile picture. 

“Shy little violets’’ will find that the 
average employer wants something more 
than an awfully nice girl when he is paying 
out cash salaries. Let the person to whom 
you are applying know you aren’t afraid of 
working. 

Have confidence in your own ability. 

Be sincerely interested in the work you 
are attempting to do. 

Don’t be boastful but mention every bit 
of training you have ever had that may help 
you. 

Have the backing of some influential 
person if possible. 

Be honest enough to admit that there are 
some things for which you are not qualified. 


Cheerfulness, a bit of optimism, not for- 
getting frankness and sincerity, are always 
assets. 

Don’t let the employer think he is doing 
you a favor by hiring you. 

Don’t get discouraged if you don’t get 
the first job you want. 

Keep on trying. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In drawing conclusions from the 
results of this survey, it is significant 
to note that although the teaching 
profession predominates among these 
college girls, the majority of them have 
found places for themselves in other 
fields of work. Nineteen occupations 
other than teaching are represented. 
It is likewise interesting to note that 
a great many of them feel the need of 
additional academic training beyond 
the four years of college. Many of 
the teaching positions held by Mortar 
Board girls are in High Schools and 
Colleges. 

These questionnaires indicate that 
the greater majority of the 1928 
Mortar Board members have been 
able to carry out their vocational 
preferences as indicated in the first 
survey. Only eighteen girls answered 
that they were not doing the type of 
work for which they had trained in 
college. 

In the teaching profession, fifteen 
girls out of the sixty are receiving the 
same salary they started out with. 
Forty-five of them have had substan- 
tial increases. In other representa- 
tive occupations, twelve out of the 
forty-three have not increased their 
salary. The highest initial salary 
asked for in the 1928 survey was $2600. 
This is exactly $1500 less than the 
present highest salary. Apparently 
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Mortar Board girls of 1928 did not 
state their financial aspirations too 


The personal application method of 
securing a position is much to be pre- 


ferred above the others. Results indi- 
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cate that college bureaus do help 
graduates in securing positions. 

It would be of value to know how 
this group progresses in two years 
more. 


Manuscript received March 17, 1980 












Interests and Scholastic Proficiency 
By T. A. Laneuie, Wesleyan University 


Professor Langlie finds a positive relationship between scholastic 
success in different college subjects and relative interest in these sub- 
jects as expressed by students at time of entrance Readers who may 
be surprised that this relationship between interest and accomplish- 
ment, although real, is not very close, are reminded that the data do 
not after all provide measures of the students’ actual interest in 
English or mathematics, but only information as to what they said 
these interests were. 


This study is a comparison of scholarship grades with likes, dislikes 
and interests, made with data obtained from the freshman class of 1927- 
1928 at Wesleyan University. 

The freshmen indicated two school subjects which they had liked in 
secondary schools, two subjects which they had disliked, and some sub- 
jects in which they expected to be interested in college. These data 
were then compared with their grades, obtained after one semester of 
college work, and the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. There is a tendency for individuals to obtain their best grades in 
those courses which they liked in secondary schools. Compared to 
the average of the total group, there were about one and a half to two 
times as many best grades obtained by the average of the selected 
—_— as by the unselected individuals in those courses which were 


2. The average individual who liked certain courses in secondary 
schools obtained “‘worst” grades in similar courses in college about two 
thirds as often as the average of the group as a whole. 

8. A dislike for a subject is not predictive of lowest grades, but stu- 
dents who disliked certain courses obtained their best grades in similar 
college courses only about half as frequently as unselected students. 

4. A declaration of an expectation of interest in a particular course 
is not as valid for purposes of prognosis as is an indication of one’s likes 
or dislikes obtained from experience, and yet there is value in such state- 
ments of interest. Students who expected to be interested in particular 
courses obtained their best grades in those courses about 170 per cent 
as frequently as unselected individuals, and obtained their lowest grades 
in such subjects about 70 per cent as often as randomly selected indi- 
viduals. 


analyze the relationship which scholastic proficiency in such courses. 

exists between interests of col- One of the greatest needs in educa- 

lege students, as expressed when they tional and vocational guidance is for 
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4 eo purpose of this study is to enter college, and their subsequent 














some measure of the extent to which 
an individual will use what ability he 
may have. Satisfactory tests of intel- 
ligence and trade knowledge have been 
devised, but very little has been ac- 
complished in the measurement of 
human dynamics. Hence astudy such 
as the one here described should have 
some practical value for the educa- 
tional adviser, the vocational guidance 
expert, the teacher, and forstudents and 
society in general. If we can be sure 
that Woodworth’s assumption that 
“human interests keep pace with hu- 
man capacities,””! is true, and if we can 
obtain adequate measures of “human 
interests”, personnel work will have 
advanced considerably in the attempt 
at adjustment of human effort to 
tasks where efficiency will result. 
This study contributes toward the 
verification of the above assumption. 
Similar studies by Thorndike? and 
King? show a relationship between 
interests and scholarship, but they are 
not conclusive, partly on account of the 
retrospective nature of the data, the 
subjectivity of measures of interests 
and ability, and a confusion between 
cause and effect. A student may indi- 
cate the course in which he received his 


1R.S. Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1918, p. 74. : 

2 E. L. Thorndike, The Permanence of 
Interests and their Relation to Abilities, 
Popular Science Monthly, 1912, vol. 81. 

Early Interests; their Permanence and 
Relation to Abilities, School and Society, 
1917, vol. 5. 

The Correlation Between Interests and 
Abilities in College Courses, Psychological 
Review, 1921, vol. 28. 

3]. King, Permanence of Interest and 
their Relation to Ability, School and Society, 
1917, vol. 6. 
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best grade as the course in which he 
was most interested, whereas his 
interests might have been due to the 
ease of getting a good grade. For 
prognostic purposes, such data ob- 
tained after courses have been taken, 
are largely valueless. Wilson’s‘ re- 
sults are partially free from such con- 
fusion and yield “moderately high 
positive correlations.” 


METHOD 


The data for this study were ob- 
tained from personnel record cards 
which were filled out by the freshman 
class of 1927-1928, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Each entrant was requested to 
indicate the names of two subjects 
taken by him in secondary schools that 
he had liked most, and to indicate two 
subjects which he had disliked most, 
or liked least. He was also requested 
to name some subjects in which he 
expected to be interested in college, 
and named one, and sometimes two, 
three, or four subjects. These state- 
ments of likes, dislikes, and interests 
were classified according to the follow- 
ing fields or types of subject: English, 
mathematics, ancient languages, mod- 
ern languages, social sciences, and 
natural sciences. -These fields corres- 
pond to courses taken by most fresh- 
men during their first semester of resi- 
dence. 

The college records of these men 
were obtained after they had com- 
pleted one semester of study, and 
these records were compared with their 
statements of likes, dislikes, and inter- 
ests. The percentage of individuals 


4M. O. Wilson, Interest of College Stu- 
dents, The American Journal of Psychology, 
1927. vol. 38. 
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who obtained their best grades in each 
of the various courses as enumerated 
above was computed. The percentage 
of men who obtained their best grades 
in the field of study which they had 
liked in secondary schools was also 
computed. The same data were ob- 
tained about each of the other “prefer- 
ence” (dislikes and expectations of 
interest) groups, and these percentages 
were compared with the percentages of 
unselected individuals who obtained 
their best grades in each of the various 
fields of study. Thus, if a larger per- 
centage of the group who had liked 
English obtained best grades in Eng- 
lish courses, there is evidence that a 
liking for English as taken in secondary 
schools increases one’s chances of get- 
ting one’s best gradesin English courses 
in college. The same reasoning holds 
for each of the other fields. The ratio 
between the percentages of selected 
individuals and the percentages of 
unselected individuals represents the 
probability that a selected student will 
obtain his best (or his worst) grade in a 
particular type of course, as compared 
to an unselected student, selection 
being on the basis of indications of 
likes, dislikes and interests. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results obtained indicate that 
there is a relationship between state- 
ments of interest and grades obtained 
in single courses; and the relationship 
is probably significant enough to be of 
value to an adviser or personnel man. 
There is a tendency to obtain one’s 
best grades in those courses which 
were liked in secondary schools, and to 
get lower grades in those courses which 
were disliked in secondary schools. 
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The following tables present the 
results of this study in detail. In 
these tables, ‘‘unselected’’ group refers 
to the group as a whole, including those 
individuals who comprise each “se- 
lected” group. The “selected” groups 
are those who were selected on the 
basis of interests. Each table presents 
the results as obtained from 172 fresh- 
men, but each individual named more 
than one preferred or disliked subject, 
and some individuals had more than 
one “best”? and more than one “worst”’ 
grade. Hence the percentages are 
based on the number of comparisons 
given in table 1. 

These figures represent the absolute 
frequency of “best” and ‘‘worst”’ 
grades in each of the various fields of 
study. Thus 31 men, 14 per cent of 
the total group, obtained their best 
grades in English courses, and 51 men 
or 22.6 per cent obtained their worst 
grades in the same courses. The size 
of each percentage is determined by 
the number of students taking each 
subject as well as by the ease of ob- 
taining high and low grades in each 
course. 

The figures in table 2 represent the 
percentage of each selected group who 
obtained their best or worst grade in 
the various courses. Thus, 22 per cent 
of the group who liked English as taken 
in secondary schools, obtained their 
best grades in English courses in col- 
lege. Twenty-eight per cent of the 
same group obtained their worst grades 
in college English courses. 

In order to measure the effect of 
interest, positive and negative, on 
scholarship, comparisons must be 
made between the selected groups, 
represented in table 2, and the unse- 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of best and worst grades in the various fields of study. Unselected group 





COURSES 





Ane. L. 


Mod. L. 





42 
18.9 


35 


21 
9.5 


14 
6.2 


58 
26.1 


52 
23.0 























15.5 





TABLE 2 
The percentage of individuals selected on the basis of “‘likes,’’ “dislikes” and ‘‘interests,”’ 
who obtained their best grades in the various fields of study 





COURSES 
NATURE OF SELECTION 





Eng. 


Math. | Anc. L. | Mod. L. | Soc. 8. | Nat. 8. 





22 
li 
16 





36 
8 
36 


32 
5 
28 


44 
10 
39 


22 
4 
22 


26 
12 
25 





27. 





29.0 
9.0 
26.5 





The percentage of individuals selected on the basis of ‘‘likes,’’ ‘‘dislikes,”’ and ‘interests’? who 
obtained their worst grades in the various fields of study 





COURSES 
NATURE OF SELECTION 





. | Anc. L. | Mod. L. | Soe. 8. 


Nat. 8. 





4 
7 
0 


14 
25 
17 


2 
17 
7 


17 
24 
17 














TABLE 3 
The ratios between the percentage of unselected and selected individuals who obtained their best 
grades in the various courses. (Obtained from tables 1 and 2) 





COURSES 
NATURE OF SELECTION 





Ane. L. | Mod. L.| Soc. 8. | Nat. 8. 


Eng. | Math. 





157 
79 


190 
42 


337 
53 


169 
38 


168 
31 


141 
65 


193.7 
51.3 


168.5 
47.5 


Interested................] 114 190 295 149 168 135 175.2 | 158.5 

















The ratios between the percentage of unselected and selected individuals who obtained their 
worst grades in the various courses. (Obtained from tables 1 and 2) 





COURSES 
NATURE OF SELECTION 





Math. | Anc. L. | Mod. L. | Soc. S. | Nat. 8. 








84 
90 
103 


65 
113 
00 


61 
109 
74 


18 
153 
63 


78 
111 
78 
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lected group represented in table 1. If 
a greater percentage of the selected 
groups obtain their best grades in 
courses which interested them, we have 
an indication that interest in particu- 
lar subjects is prognostic of relatively 
superior work in these courses. Like- 
wise, if a smaller percentage of those 
who disliked certain subjects obtain 
their best grades in those courses, we 
have further evidence that negative 
interests are detrimental to success in 
the disliked course. 

Such comparisons are presented in 
table 3. 

The figures in these tables are ratios 
between the percentage of best and 
worst grades obtained by the unse- 
lected group, and the percentage of 
best and worst grades obtained by the 
selected groups in each course. A 
ratio of 100 means that the selected 
group is not different from the unse- 
lected group in the matter of number 
of best or worst grades. As the ratio 
increases over 100 the percentage of 
the selected group is greater than the 
percentage of the unselected group, 
and as it is less than 100, the percent- 
age of the selected individuals is less 
than the percentage of unselected 
individuals. These figures should be 
read: the selected group is to the 
unselected groups as ( ) is to 100, 
the blank being filled in by the figures 
in table 3. Thus, relative to the size 
of each group, 157 per cent as many of 
the group who liked English as of the 
unselected group obtained their best 
grades in the English courses. 


LANGLIE: Interests and Scholastic Proficiency 


According to the tables presented 
above, there are rather marked differ- 
ences in the frequency of “‘best’’ and 
“‘worst”’ grades given by the various 
departments. There is also a rather 
marked variability in the frequency of 
particular interests. But the ratios 
between the frequency of best grades 
obtained by the unselected group and 
the frequency of best grades obtained 
by the selected groups are not as vari- 
able. The extreme deviation in the 
case of ancient language courses may 
be accidental, due to the small number 
of persons interested in ancient lan- 
guage courses, and the small number of 
“best” grades obtained in such 
courses. 

The most accurate type of predic- 
tion, on the average, is the prediction 
of lack of best grades in subjects which 
students disliked in secondary schools. 
About twice as many unselected indi- 
viduals as individuals selected on the 
basis of dislikes obtained their best 
grades in these particular courses. 
The next most accurate prediction, on 
the average, is the prediction that stu- 
dents who like certain subjects will 
obtain their best grades ‘in those 
courses. 

The conclusions of this study have 
been summarized in the author’s 
abstract at the beginning of the article. 
In general they tend to confirm earlier 
research, and Woodworth’s statement 
that “interests keep pace with 

. abilities.” 


Manuscript received April 16, 1930 





The Personnel Research Federation in 1930 


Annual Report of the Director 
By W. V. Brneuam, New York 


Within the coming year will occur the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Personnel Research Federation. During the Federation’s 
ninth year, distinct progress has been made in character and in- 
fluence of meetings held, and in activities of members and of staff. 
These include scientific contributions to the understanding and 
improvement of employee relations; aids to employment, personal 
appraisal and the planning of careers; betterment of mental health 
and attitude in school and in industry; causes and cure of proneness 
to accident; and studies of environmental conditions, training, and 
occupational adjustments in stores, offices, and factories, in govern- 
ment bureaus, and in social and religious agencies, at the executive 


level as well as among workers and supervisors. 


HE ninth year of the Personnel 

Research Federation began with 

a strong impetus. The Annual 
Fall Conference, held at headquarters 
in the Engineering Societies Building 
in New York, November 15 and 16, 
1929, brought together a record atten- 
dance of 224, including major execu- 
tives of large industries as well as per- 
sonnel specialists and investigators, to 
share in an exceptionally stimulating 
program. Addresses and discussions 
centering around the industrial in- 
vestigations in progress since 1927 at 
the Hawthorne Works of the Western 
Electric Company illustrated the worth 
of carefully conducted experimental 
studies of factors affecting the earning 
power and satisfactions of employees. 
These meetings, together with the sub- 
sequent publication of papers by G. A. 
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Pennock, M. L. Putnam, and Elton 
Mayo, have drawn the attention of 
many industrialists to the importance 
of such a scientific approach to the 
practical problem of improving em- 
ployee relations. In a quite different 
field, namely that of national religious 
and social organizations, reports of 
personnel investigations in the churches 
and in the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
showed the value of factual studies as 
a basis for choosing and training per- 
sonnel for leadership in such organiza- 
tions. 

At our February meeting, held this 
year in Atlantic City jointly with the 
National Association of Placement and 
Personnel Officers, the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and other 
organizations, the attendance for pre- 
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vious years was far surpassed. Of 
peculiar interest to our membership 
was the report by Donald S. Bridgman 
on studies of the relationships between 
participation of 2100 college men in 
campus activities and athletics, and 
subsequent success of these same men 
in the Bell system. For this corpora- 
tion, perhaps the largest employer of 
college men, undergraduate scholarship 
remains the best single index on the 
basis of which to forecast future prog- 
ress, although other indices also have 
some validity, notably substantial 
achievement in public speaking, edito- 
rial work, or managerships; but athletic 
prowess and membership in musical 
clubs prove to be of little importance in 
predicting future accomplishment with 
this company. The fact that a stu- 
dent has earned part or all of his ex- 
penses surprisingly gives no indication 
as to relative success after graduation. 

The First International Congress 
for Mental Hygiene which met in 
Washington, D. C., May 5-10, 1930, 
marked an epoch in the world move- 
ment for better mental health. Or- 
ganized by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, one of our charter 
members, it had the participation of 
many of our most active members, 
some of whom contributed addresses 
and discussions dealing not only with 
mental hygiene in industry, but also 
with mental hygiene aspects of school 
and college life, and fundamental 
questions of personality adjustment. 
Coming as it did at the time of year 
when the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion ordinarily schedules its Spring 
meeting, this Congress made inadvis- 
able the holding of such a session this 
year. 
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CHANGES IN OFFICERS AND STAFF 


On March 10th, 1930, Dr. L. J. 
O’Rourke, Director of Personnel Re- 
search of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, became President of the 
Personnel Research Federation, suc- 
ceeding Alfred D. Flinn. As Vice- 
President, to succeed Donald Scott, 
Dr. Harvey N. Davis, President of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, was 
elected. New members of the Admin- 
istrative Board elected at this time are 
Vy. V. Anderson, M.D., of R. H. Macy 
and Company; Ordway Tead, or Har- 
per and Brothers; Elliott Dunlap 
Smith, of Yale University; and Flor- 
ence C. Thorne, of the American 
Federation of Labor. The other offi- 


cers and members of the board have 
continued without change, as has the 
central staff except that Dr. A. H. 
Sutherland resigned in October and 
Margaret McNamara in January, to 


undertake personnel work elsewhere. 


ACTIVITIES OF MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 
The work of the forty business 
firms, educational institutions, govern- 
ment agencies, national associations 
and bureaus which make up the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation has been 
so varied that no comprehensive sum- 
mary is attempted here. Major de- 
velopments selected as representative 
are mentioned, and the reader is re- 
ferred to the columns of the Personnel 
Journal and the Personnel Service 
Bulletin for more adequate statements 
of what these organizations have been 
doing to further personnel research. 
Engineering Foundation has given 
encouragement and support to investi- 
gations designed to improve the instru- 
mentalities for measuring accomplish- 
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ment as well as native abilities and 
interests of engineering students, as one 
step in the improvement of engineering 
education and the orientation of young 
men with reference to the engineering 
profession. It has substantially in- 
creased its financial support of the 
work of the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration. 

The National Research Council held 
on May 9th and 10th a conference on 
individual differences at which forty 
research workers surveyed the prog- 
ress made since the war, and debated 
the relative importance of future in- 
vestigations of a fundamental nature. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has encouraged experiments in union- 
management coéperation in the textile 
as well as the transportation industries, 
and has promoted extension of the 
five-day week, particularly in the 
building industry. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has prepared a revision of a 
brochure originally issued in 1921, list- 
ing and describing the many agencies, 
public and private, engaged in the work 
of personnel research. In addition to 
its customary services in compiling 
current labor statistics, the Bureau 
has continued the issuance from time 
to time of special bulletins on care of 
aged persons in the United States; 
causes of death by occupations; and 
studies of hours and wages in different 
industries, such as steel and transpor- 
tation. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has performed a service to 
commerce, industry, and education by 
releasing for general use in businesses 
and schools certain well standardized 
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tests of intelligence and of clerical 
abilities. 

The United States Public Health 
Service has taken a step of great signifi- 
cance for the future in establishing a 
National Institute of Health. For 
site and buildings for this research 
center Congress has made an appro- 
priation of $750,000, and the Chemical 
Foundation has made an initial dona- 
tion of $100,000 for research fellow- 
ships. 

The Industrial Health Conservancy 
Laboratories of Cincinnati have been 
engaged in the investigation of many 
health hazards, some of which have 
psychological as well as physiological 
aspects. 

The Vocational Service for Juniors 
has made a revision of its useful mono- 
graph on opportunities for vocational 
training in New York City. It is now 
launching a program of intensive 
training, both theoretical and practical, 
for vocational counselors. 

The Bureau of Personnel Adminis- 
tration has continued its activities in 
formulating principles and in educat- 
ing executives as to the philosophical 
and ethical bases of sound personnel 
practice. 

The Scovill Manufacturing Company 
has extended its investigations of em- 
ployment tests. They are proving to 
be of most value in the selection of 
apprentices and clerical employees. 

In the colleges and universities, 
many investigations in both industrial 
and educational personnel have been 
completed. The Research Bureau for 
Retail Training at the University of 
Pittsburgh has been prolific of solid out- 
put for store executives and personnel 
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directors. Among thirty projects we 
may mention particularly one prepared 
for the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association on Induction of the New 
Executive, covering employment and 
incentives as well as problems met in 
familiarizing the new executive with 
his store and his work. The Univer- 
sity has contributed much to the prog- 
ress of the state-wide study of edu- 
cational achievement in -which the 
colleges and secondary schools, the 
State Department of Education and 
the Carnegie Foundation are coéperat- 
ing. Stanford University has continued 
its leadership in the study of pro- 
fessional attitudes and bents, and of 
methods for selecting superior students 
from among applicants for admission. 
Harvard University has put its alumni 
placement service on a sound footing, 
and has added to the college faculty a 
Consultant on Careers. Basic re- 
searches on industrial fatigue in rela- 
tion to changes in the blood stream and 
to other phenomena, physiological and 
psychological, are being continued in 
the laboratories of the Graduate 
School of Business. Yale University 
has under way a comprehensive long- 
time research on measurement of 
student abilities and prediction of 
achievement. Its personnel office con- 
tinues to add to available sources of 
career information and to the tech- 
niques of counseling and placement. 
The human problems of industry are 
finding their place in the program of 
the Institute of Human Relations. 
At the University of Pennsylvania an 
unusual number of investigations have 
been in progress. In addition to those 
by Rex Hersey and M. S. Viteles which 
have been published in the PERSONNEL 
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JOURNAL, mention may here be made 
of the highly significant volume by 
Anne Bezanson, on Wage Methods 
and Selling Costs, reporting extensives 
studies made in codperation with the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. A new inquiry into seasonal un- 
employment, looking toward the de- 
velopment of means of stabilizing 
employment, has been financed and 
is now in process of organization. A 
major research on Skill and Speciali- 
zation has come from Bryn Mawr. 
Princeton has issued, through its Indus- 
trial Relations Section, a useful memo- 
randum on Age Limitationsin Industry. 
Syracuse and Chicago have continued 
to improve techniques for measuring 
group opinion and attitudes, and have 
been active in both educational and 
industrial personnel studies. Michi- 
gan has recaptured Professor Yoakum 
who as Vice-President of the Univer- 
sity and Director of Educational In- 
vestigations now has a unique oppor- 
tunity to further basic personnel 
research and experiments in adminis- 
tration. Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Hol- 
yoke and Brown, pioneers in student 
personnel work, have continued their 
studies and their services to undergrad- 
uates. At the University of North 
Carolina Francis F. Bradshaw has 
made a fresh study of rating scales with 
particular reference to personality 
ratings. Northwestern University has 
been pioneering in studies of the per- 
sonnel of its faculty of liberal. arts. 
Stevens Institute of Technology is ex- 
perimenting with psychological tests 
individually administered, as aids in 
student appraisal. 

The activities of the Boston Elevated 
Railway and of the Eastern Massachu- 
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setts Street Railway Company in acci- 
dent prevention have been demonstrat- 
ing that accidents can be controlled to 
a much greater extent than has been 
usually supposed. These studies have 
significance for the general public, con- 
fronted by a steadily increasing num- 
ber of deaths and injuries from traffic 
accidents. Since the central staff of 
the Personnel Research Federation 
has had closest participation in these 
studies, they will be enlarged upon in 
a later section. 


WORK OF THE STAFF 


The duties of the staff of the Person- 
nel Research Federation are first of a 
personal sort,—correspondence and 
consultation with individual and corpo- 
rate members of the Federation re- 
garding their research problems. The 
Director and the Associate Director 
have spoken before university audien- 
ces, delivered public addresses in ten 
cities, and participated in many con- 
ferences, large and small. Through 
such contacts as well as through its 
regular meetings and its committee 
activities, the Federation accomplishes 
much of its purpose to further and to 
codrdinate research activities. 

A similar purpose is behind the edi- 
torial work devoted to the PeRsoNNEL 
JouRNAL, the Personnel Service Bulle- 
tin, and other publications issued from 
time to time. As indicating trends it 
is interesting to note that of 33 contri- 
butions appearing in Volume VIII of 
the PERSONNEL JOURNAL fifteen bear 
upon personnel research in industry; 
five, in business; five, in education; 
and two, in public service; while six are 
of a general nature. The author of 
one article secured 5000 reprints for 
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distribution. The editorial board of 
the Journal has been strengthened 
through the addition of Douglas Fryer 
as book review editor, and of M. S. 
Viteles who will have special oversight 
of publications relating to employment 
tests. Linda H. Morley, Librarian of 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
has continued to prepare the anno- 
tated references to current periodical 
literature, and has also served as chair- 
man of the joint committee of the 
Personnel Research Federation and 
the Special Libraries Association on 
Classification and Terminology for 
Industrial Relations Libraries. Both 
the Personnel Service Bulletin and the 
Personnel Journal have in the past 
year gained in circulation among non- 
members as well as members of the 
Federation, indicative of a steadily 
growing interest in the scientific attack 
on problems of occupational orienta- 
tion, employment, training, super- 
vision, and indeed the whole gamut of 
relationships of the individual to his 
vocational preparation, to his work, 
to his fellow workers, to his supervisors, 
to his employer, and to those condi- 
tions, material and social, both in and 
out of working hours, which affect his 
competence, his accomplishment and 
his satisfactions. 

During the past year the staff has 
continued an investigation of the per- 
sonal interview, its uses, techniques, 
and reliability, with special reference 
to fact-finding in industrial investi- 
gations. The technical literature and 
the personal experience of interviewers 
not only in industrial research but 
also in the fields of legal evidence, 
clinical practice, commercial surveys, 
banking, employment management, 
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journalism, social case work, educa- 
tional and vocational counseling, and 
anthropological field investigation were 
freely drawn upon. The findings have 
practical implications for interviewers 
in these several fields, as well as for 
those whose primary concern is the im- 
provement of social and industrial 
research. Experiments in interview- 
ing made in connection with various 
industrial, commercial, educational and 
social inquiries confirmed the usual 
skepticism regarding reliability of 
many objective data gathered in this 
way, but showed a much higher reliabil- 
ity of two classes of data: statements 
as to objective facts which the person in- 
terviewed has astrong motive forknow- 
ing and remembering, and statements 
revealing subjective facts of personal 
attitude. The need of sincere frank- 
ness on the part of the interviewer as 
to his purpose, as well as of skill in 
planning his interview and in wording 
his questions so that they are correctly 
understood and free from implication 
or suggestion, has been repeatedly 
emphasized. This study has made 
possible a charting of pitfalls some of 
which had not previously neen noted. 
These, together with many difficulties 
familiar enough to experienced inter- 
viewers, are described in a forthcoming 
volume on The Interview, which also 
indicates ways in which these difficul- 
ties may in a measure be forestalled or 
controlled. 

One of the by-products of this study 
which is supplying a real need is an 
eight-page form called Azds to the 
Vocational Interview designed to sys- 
tematize interviews with adults who 
are planning their careers. 

The manuscript of a volume describ- 
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ing studies on Workers’ Restriction of 
Output, completed during the previous 
year by S. B. Mathewson under the 
sponsorship of the Federation, has 
been revised and should be published 
shortly. 

The Director and staff have been 
able to meet a variety of calls for in- 
formation and counsel by agencies 
and by university and _ business 
authorities contemplating develop- 
ments in their personnel programs. 
Outside of our own membership we 
have coéperated with national associa- 
tions such as the Social Science Re- 
search Council, the American Council 
on Education, the Taylor Society, the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the Psychological Corporation, 
the National Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, and the National Safety Council, 
and with agencies such as the J. C. 
Penney Foundation, the Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau, the New York State 
Department of Labor, and the Mass- 
achusetts Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. For the Girl Scouts, Inc., we 
have prepared a graphic scale for rating 
camp directors and a systematized 
check list of 78 points about the camp 
and its management, to be rated by in- 
spectors when grading camps. This 
report form is being widely used in edu- 
cating supervisors and camp directors 
regarding standards of good layout and 
management, as well as in securing 
information needed at headquarters, 
district and national. 

Our first duty, however, is to our 
own corporate membership. Indeed 
our contacts with other agencies have 
the purpose of building up information 
wanted by members, as well as of fur- 
thering in general the advancement of 
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personnel research. Technical service, 
consultation, and demonstrations of the 
practical value of the results of research 
are increasingly prominent features of 
the work of the Federation’s staff. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH AND ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 


The chief demand for staff services 
has continued to come from the trans- 
portation industry in connection with 
the humanly and financially serious 
problem of reducing accidents. We 
have published several articles growing 
out of this work and a brochure en- 
titled Safe Transportation which briefly 
summarizes the history of three years 
of study and service on the surface and 


bus lines of the Boston Elevated Rail- | 


way, where the benefits of personnel 
research,—not in the initial selection 
of employees to be trained, but in the 
study and improvement of operation 
of experienced but accident-prone 
workers,—have been strikingly demon- 
strated. Here a thirty-five per cent 
reduction of accidents was effected in 
less than two years, an achievement 
for which the Railway was awarded 
last January the Anthony N. Brady 
Memorial Gold Medal; and since that 
time, a budgeted further reduction, 
substantially below the minimum level 
previously reached, has been attained 
month after month. To quote Dr. 
Slocombe who has been devoting his 
unusual abilities and his entire energy 
to this work, ‘‘Accidents can be con- 
trolled.”” The methods developed in 
Boston to that end, grounded in 
thorough scientific studies of thehuman 
factors involved, have been applied 
with benefit on other transportation 
lines, and are equally applicable in in- 
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dustrial plants, mines, or wherever 
large numbers of workers face occupa- 
tional hazards. 

Indeed, the annual national tragedy 
of 31,000 persons killed by automobiles, 
—not forgetting a million personal 
injuries and vast property damages 
from motor vehicle accidents,—pre- 
sents a major problem in the national 
economy which in my judgment ought 
to be faced and to a substantial degree 
mastered by a fresh attack, closely 
similar to the one which we have found 
to be so effective in reducing motor bus 
and street car accidents in Boston, 
Quincy, Lynn, Lawrence and other 
communities. Without any relaxa- 
tion in the use of controls already being 
applied by state and local authorities, 
public schools, safety councils and 
other agencies, additional measures 
for accident prevention should be 
adopted which go deeper. They must 
be founded on an understanding of 
individual differences among drivers 
and on extensive detailed studies of 
those causes, simple and complex, 
obvious and obscure, which lead to 
human failure in an emergency. And 
the aim should be, not to try to bar any 
large fraction of the driving public 
from the use of automobiles, but rather 
to isolate, diagnose and cure suscepti- 
bility to accidents. Here as in man- 
agement generally there is less need of 
a restrictive negativistic attitude re- 
miniscent of the Hebraic “‘Thou shalt 
not,”’ and more need for definitely con- 
tructivehelp in the spirit of the Teacher 
who pointed toward a better way, 
saying, ‘“‘This do and thou shalt live.” 

Preliminary inquiries have indicated 
that about two-thirds of the drivers 
involved in fatalities in Massachusetts 
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might have been identified in advance 
from the records as more than ordi- 
narily susceptible to accidents. Con- 
siderably more than half of these were 
doubtless quite capable of becoming 
safe operators, provided they had had 
the benefit of specific diagnosis of their 
particular weaknesses, and equally 
specific helpin correcting or compensat- 
ing for these defects. 

Among high-accident employees 
whom we have studied in this way, the 
basic causes of accident proneness are 
found to classify largely under three 
main headings: (a) primarily matters 
of knowledge or skill which can be 
taught; (b) matters of attitude, per- 
sonality or character, likewise capable 
of modification for the better; and (c) 
health, eyesight and other physiologi- 
cal conditicns, many of which have 
yielded to appropriate treatment. The 
most amazing fact as yet brought to 


light is the small proportion of the 
accident prone,—scarcely four per 
cent,—who have not as yet shown im- 


provement. The inference is obvious. 
If industrial employees can in such 
large measure be helped to competence 
and carefulness, accident-prone drivers 
among the general public who are now 
a menace to everyone who uses the 
streets, should also have an opportu- 
nity to become safe operators. Not one 
of these drivers wants to have acci- 
dents. But he lacks skill or self con- 
trol or correct knowledge of just what 
the price of safety is, in his particular 
ease. This kind of safety service the 
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state will one day provide, just as it 
supplies scientific help in the control 
of typhoid. Meanwhile it is the duty 
of agencies such as the Personnel Re- 
search Federation to continue to lay 
better and better foundations of 
scientific knowledge regarding human 
nature in relation to safety. We must 
also,— without waiting for more com- 
plete understanding of all the more 
obscure causes of human failure in 
emergencies,—undertake to apply what 
is already known, and here and there, 
as opportunity offers, make practical 
demonstrations of what can and should 
be done now to reduce the appalling 
sacrifice of life we are paying in ex- 
change formotorvehicletransportation. 


CONCLUSION 


The frontiers of knowledge about 
“man in relation to his occupations 
and his education therefor’’ are not ac- 
vanced by wholesale indiscriminate 
efforts, but by specific inquiries, each 
directed toward a definite problem 
that has significance for practice, as 
well as theoretical implications. We 
have seen over how wide a front and 
in how many ways such problems are 
being attacked by members of the 
Personnel Research Federation and 
by organizations with which we are in 
active codperation. The Federation 
in 1930 has been doing all that its re- 
sources have made possible to encour- 
age and coérdinate these efforts and to 
spread widely a knowledge of results 
achieved. 
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Psychology, Vol. XXI, Part I, July, 
1930, pp. 29-38. 

(10) Boston Elevated Railway’s Experience 
with Applied Psychology, by C. 8. 
Slocombe, The Human Factor, Vol. 
VI, Nos. 2-3, April-July, 1930, 
p. 10. 

(11) An Aid to the Selection of Pressman 
Apprentices, by O. Milton Hall, 
PERSONNEL JoURNAL, Vol. IX, No. 
1, June, 1930, pp. 77-81. 
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PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


Annual Fall Conference 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
November 13, 14 and 15, 1930 


Present plans for the Ninth Annual Fall 
Conference of the Personnel Research Fed- 
eration call for sessions extending over parts 
of three days, beginning Thursday after- 
noon, November 13, and continuing through 
Saturday forenoon, November 15. Papers 
and addresses alrea ly scheduled insure a 
program of great interest, not only to per- 
sonnel managers and personnel research 
workers, but to major executives as well. 


Thursday, November 13 


The session on Thursday afternoon will 
be devoted entirely to problems of personnel 
administration in hotels. There has been 
much discussion recently among hotel ex- 
ecutives regarding their excessive labor 
turnover, the Old Man of the Sea on the 
back of the hotel industry; Dr. Richard S. 
Uhrbrock, late of the Cornell University 
School of Hotel Administration, and an au- 
thority in personnel management, will speak 
on The Installation of Personnel Administra- 
tion in a Hotel. Several hotel executives of 
national reputation who have done out- 
standing things in the way of training em- 
ployees, improving their health, reducing 
accidents, centralizing employment and 
otherwise bettering their personnel manage- 
ment, will describe what they have done and 
how they did it. 

From 6:00 to 7:30 p.m., Dr. H. C. Met- 
calf, Director of the Bureau of Personnel 
Administration, invites the members of the 
Conference to hear a discussion on Responsi- 
bility of Management for Sound Human Rela- 
tions, led by Henry P. Kendall, of the Ken- 
dall Company. 


Notes 


The evening will be free for dinner and 
theatre engagements. 


Friday, November 14, 9:30 a.m. 


The second day of the conference will 
start with a paper on Personnel Administra- 
tion in the General Motors Corporation, by 
N. F. Daugherty, Director of Industrial 
Relations. 

The decentralized structure of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and of its personnel 
activities will be outlined with emphasis on 
the policy which recognizes that every 
executive is a personnel executive, directly 
responsible for the training and the morale 
ofhisownmen. Special features of General 
Motors personnel practice will be described, 
such as bonus, stock subscription, and other 
compensation plans; methods of selecting, 
transferring and promoting executives; 
methods of rating and measuring progress 
of executives; training of foremen and 
others; the General Motors Institute of 
Technology. 

The remainder of the morning session and 
the full afternoon session will be devoted 
to reports by staff members of the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, of Pittsburgh. 
Following a discussion by the Director, 
David R. Craig, on the history, accomplish- 
ments, and problems of the Bufeau, other 
members of the staff will tell of specific 
projects and investigations. While the 
work done by the Bureau is of special inter- 
est to department store executives, it is so 
sound and fundamental as to command the 
attention of all. Further details of this 
program will be published soon. 

Prominent speakers will address the Din- 
ner Meeting, which is to take place on Fri- 
day evening at seven. 


Saturday, November 15, 9:30 a.m. 


On Saturday morning M. L. Putnam of 
the Western Electric Company will sup- 
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plement the report on the Hawthorne works 
made at these meetings last year, by telling 
what has been found out since that time 
about interviewing employees and training 
supervisors. 

This will be followed by three papers 
concerning attitudes and their meas- 
urement: 

The Field for Attitude Measurement, by 
J. David Houser. 

The Evaluation of Specific Beliefs and 
Attitudes, by Raymond Franzen. 

A Test of Morale: Administration and 
Results, by H. R. Halsey. 

All sessions of the conference, except the 
Thursday afternoon session and the dinner 
meeting, will be held in the Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-Ninth 
Street, New York City. 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Business Management as a Human Enter- 
prise is the general topic to be followed by 
twenty-five prominent specialists scheduled 
to lead this year’s Thursday Evening Course 
of the Bureau of Personnel Administration. 
The objects of these conferences are 
“through research, discussion and publica- 
tion, to develop—for the common benefit of 
employers, managers, workers, and society 
—integrated thinking and constructive di- 
rection of the basic principles of business 
administration and management.”’ 

The imposing list of speakers, each of 
whom will lead one Thursday evening con- 
ference, follows: Harry A. Overstreet, Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, Harlow S. Person, H. H. 
Broach, Henry P. Kendall, Lew Hahn, Wil- 
liam E. Wickenden, A. A. Berle, Jr., Ivy Lee, 
Charles R. Mann, John M. Clark, Walton 
H. Hamilton, Lawrence A. Schoen, Paul 
Cherington, Walter V. Bingham, J. David 
Houser, William M. Leiserson, Henry C. 
Metcalf, Erwin H. Schell, Elliott Dunlap 
Smith, Eduard C. Lindeman, Joseph H. 
Willits, Ordway Tead, T. V. Smith. 

The Conferences will be held at the Engi- 
neering Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City, Thursday evenings, 
from 6:00 to 7:30, October 16, 1930, to 
April 30, 1931. 

Further information may be obtained by 
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addressing Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, Director, 
Bureau of Personnel Administration, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


A National Institute of Health has been 
established by the United States Public 
Health Service. Congress appropriated 
$750,000 for a site and building, while the 
Chemical Foundation has made the first 
non-governmental donation of $100,000 for 
research fellowships. The establishment of 
this Institute as a research center to ascer- 
tain the cause, prevention, and cure of 
disease, industrial and otherwise, is a 
notable step forward. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS 


The Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Incorporated, has been engaged to conduct 
a study of employment and general wage 
scales at Harvard University. Arthur H. 
Young, secretary of the New York research 
organization, will direct the study, which is 
scheduled to begin in October. 


THE INQUIRY 


It has been announced that The Inquiry 
will continue its existence to study con- 
ference methods and techniques during the 
next two or three years. Some questions 
to be attacked follow: 


What are the problems people most 
frequently meet in preparing, directing 
and following up conferences? 

What are the different kinds of objectives 
for conference process? 

What are the criteria for judging educa- 
tional, administrative and integrative 
conferences? 

How can conferences be appraised by the 
ordinary delegate? 

How can administrative conferences be 
made democratic and educational? 

What are the most effective ways of 
collecting preliminary information and 
documents for use in a conference, and 
in what form are these data best pre- 
sented to the delegates? 

How may the presentation of information 
be subordinated to the discussion of 
problems? 
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What techniques can be used to forestall 
or minimize time pressures? 

How may a conference be kept flexible to 
fit the cycles of interest within it? 


CAREER INFORMATION FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Those interested in college personnel work 
must be interested in Charles Gilbert 
Wrenn’s article, Career Information for 
College Students, in the June 21 number of 
School and Society. After pointing out the 
unfortunate connotation to college students 
of the term “‘vocational guidance,’’ the 
writer gives an excellent summary of availa- 
ble sources of career information. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 


The annual fall meeting of the College 
Personnel Officers will be held at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio on Monday and 
Tuesday, October 27 and 28, 1930. The 
program, as planned to date, follows: 


October 27 
8:30 a.m. 

Registration and address of wel- 
come by Dr. E. H. Wilkins, 
president of Oberlin College. 

9:30 a.m.—12 noon. 

Paper on The Testing Program in 
College Personnel Work, by Dr. 
H. A. Toops of Ohio State 
University. 

2:00 p.m.—5 p.m. 

Paper on The Mental Health of 
College Students, by Dr. Frank- 
wood E. Williams, Medical 
Director, The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 

Paper on Developing the Student’s 
Personality, by Dr. G. H. 
Estabrooks, Colgate Uni- 
versity. 

6:30 p.m. 
Banquet and address. 


October 28 
9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 
Papers on Techniques of Voca- 
tional Counseling on the College 
College Level by Dr. Edward 8. 
Jones, University of Buffalo, 


and by another speaker to be 
announced. 
10:30 a.m.—12 noon. 

Papers on Techniques of Coérdi- 
nating Student Personnel Activi- 
ties, by: Dr. Mabelle A. Blake, 
director of personnel, Smith 
College; Dean Robert C. Clo- 
thier, University of Pittsburgh; 
Dean D. 8. Hanchett, Antioch 
College 


All inquiries concerning the conference 
and requests for reservations should be sent 
to J. Anthony Humphreys, director of per- 
sonnel service, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


PLACEMENT AND PERSONNEL OFFICERS 


The report of the 1930 meetings of the 
National Association of Placement and 
Personnel Officers may be secured from 
Miss Elizabeth M. Steel, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, at $1.50 a copy. 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has recently pub- 
lished The Social Philosophy of Pensions by 
Henry 8S. Pritchett, President of the Foun- 
dation. Animportant section is devoted to 
a review of existing pension systems for 
professional groups. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS AND DIFFERENT 
PROFESSIONS 


According to J. F. Dashiell in his article 
in the June number of Applied Psychology, 
a teacher preparing students for one pro- 
fession is little more likely to agree with a 
colleague in the same line concerning 
personal and character traits making for 
success in that profession, than with a 
teacher preparing students for a very 
different profession. 

This conclusion is based on a study in 
which teachers of medicine, commerce, 
teaching, engineering, and law rated twelve 
character traits according to their impor- 
tance in achieving success in their pro- 
fessions. 

The author points out that—‘‘In current 
discussions of the analysis of vocations on 
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the one hand, and the analysis of individuals 
on the other, an oversight of what should 
be a fairly obvious point is not infrequently 
to be observed. It might be styled the 
fallacy of distinct professions.”’ 


BUSINESS AND THE SCHOOLS 


Under the title The Necessity of Closer 
Relations Between Business and the Schools, 
Cameron Beck, Personnel Director of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has collected 
from a large number of personnel managers 
their suggestions concerning chiefly the 
product of commercial schools. Many 
sound suggestions are given for improving 
the relations between the schools and 
business. This paper, published by the 
National Education Association, was pre- 
sented before the Columbus Convention of 
that organization on July 1, 1930. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


SepTemMBeR 29-OcTroBER 4. Nineteenth 
Annual Safety Congress. National Safety 
Council. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

OcrosBeR 11. Annual Business Meeting, 
Corporate Members. Personne Re- 
SEARCH FEDERATION. New York City. 

OcToBER 27 aND 28. Annual Fall Meeting, 
College Personnel Officers. Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OctoBeR 29-NovEMBER 1. Annual Con- 
vention of Civil Service Assembly of U. S. 
and Canada. Chicago. 

NoveMBER 13-15. Annual Fall Conference. 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION. 
New York City. 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Davip ALLEN RoBERTSON has accepted 
the presidency of Goucher College. Dr. 
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Robertson has been assistant director of 
the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., since 1924. 


At Yale University, Mark A. May has 
been appointed director of the statistical 
bureau of the Institute of Human Relations; 
Water R. Mites and Caruerine Cox 
Mixes of Stanford University have been 
appointed research associates in psychiatry 
and psychology for one year. 


Truman Lee Kewtey, Professor of 
Education and Psychology at Stanford 
University since 1926, has accepted an 
appointment as Professor of Education in 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. Professor Kelley will offer at 
Harvard courses in Advanced Statistical 
Method and a Seminary in Psychometrics. 
His special research interest lies in the 
analysis of mental structure and functions, 


R. O. Beckman has recently been ap- 
pointed Personnel Director of Wise Shoes, 
Incorporated, of New York City. Previous 


’ to this he was Personnel Director of the 


Kroger Grocery Company. 


Henry Beaumont has left the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York City to become 
Executive Secretary of Student Personnel 
Service at the University of Kentucky. 


Ricuarp 8. Unrsrock has joined the 
Procter and Gamble Company, Ivorydale, 
Ohio, as head of the statistics and research 
department of the Industrial Relations 
Division. 
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Epirep spy Dovauas FRYER 


Some contributions of pure science to the study of educational and 
personnel problems are included in this issue. Books like those 
reviewed by Kimball Young and Mark May bear upon practical 
personnel administration. ‘‘Briefer Mention” includes facts from 
more of these books. The field of personnel activities 1s exceedingly 
broad in scope, as may be seen in the literature today. Perhaps 
psychology, economics, and sociology make the major scientific con- 
tributions. There is a “give and take’’ between practical investiga- 
tions and research undertakings in personnel problems of education 
and industry, in this country and elsewhere. This wide field of 
interest 1s indicated by ‘“‘Personnel Books’’ in this issue. The next 
issue, in December, will review books in a narrower field of voca- 
tional guidance. ‘New Books’ in this issue includes books pub- 


lished during the months of June and July. 


FRANKENSTEIN NO LONGER A DESTROYER 


Rosots or MEN? A FRENCH WORKMAN’S EXPERIENCE IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
Dubreuil. (Trans. by Frances and Mason Merrill.) New York: 
Harper, 1930, xi + 248 pp., $3.00 


By H. 


Reviewed by Marcaret G. Myers, Columbia University 


Europe is beginning to look with intelli- 
gent envy upon the methods by which 
American productive efficiency is attained. 
In France, Germany, England, Russia, 
under the names of “‘rationalization’’ or 
“Five-year Plan,”’ the problem of increasing 
production by mechanizing industry is 
being vigorously approached—so vigorously 
indeed that it is causing alarm in conserva- 
tive circles. The workers are told by these 
alarmists that American methods of produc- 
tion will be found far more exhausting and 
monotonous than European, that the 
worker will be reduced to a mere automaton, 
the slave of the machine he tends, and that 
the increased production of goods will not 
compensate him for the loss of the creative 
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joy which accompanies the old handicraft 
methods now largely in use. Be 

It was to test the truth of these sayings 
that M. Dubreuil started out on a tour of 
American factories. He was far better 
equipped for accurate observation than 
most of the European visitors who have 
committed to writing their impressions of 
America. All of his life had been spent as 
a mechanic in various types of machine 
shops in France, and nearly ten years in 
trade union activity, culminating in the 
secretaryship of the French Federation of 
Labor. With this experience and a knowl- 
edge of English as a background, he came to 
America, and for fifteen months actually 
worked in one factory after another. 
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The answer to the question which he had 
set out to solve was definitely in the nega- 
tive. He found that American workers are 
not Robots, and are not likely to become 
Robots. It is true that the era of 
the machine requires less purely manual 
dexterity in many cases, but at the same 
time it demands a higher degree of technical 
knowledge. The “‘rule of thumb”’ has had 
to give way before trigonometrical tables 
and mathematical calculations. Instead of 
a surplus of skilled labor reduced to routine 
jobs by the adoption of machinery, there is 
an actual shortage of trained workers in 
many lines, so that factory superintendents 
are obliged to conduct classes in order to 
train the men they need. 

The intensity of work demanded by 
machine production is often cited as its 
most objectionable feature. M. Dubreuil 
found to his surprise that American work- 
ers insist upon saving themselves work 
wherever possible. They wear gloves upon 
their hands; they drag heavy pieces of 
material on little carts instead of carrying 
them; they have specially constructed 
trucks to deliver heavy metal at the height 
of their benches in order to save lifting. 
All of these operations would be carried on 
by manual labor in the average European 
shop. Even the famous assembly line at 
the Ford plant, the highest development 
of machine production, was found to be not 
at all terrifying to the man who actually 
worked on it. 
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In this connection the author suggests 
that it is extremely hard for an outsider 
with no industrial experience to evaluate 
such conditions. He cites several cases in 
which, even to him, a process appeared 
unusually difficult or unpleasant while he 
watched another perform it, but became 
simple and interesting when he set to work 
upon it himself. And he is certain that 
many of the old handicraft methods extolled 
by leisure-class enthusiasts were as difficult 
and dangerous as the newer industrial proc- 
esses performed by machines which look 
and sound like terrifying monsters to the 
uninitiate. 

Relations between employer and worker 
in the United States are more democratic 
thanin France. The willingness of foremen 
to accept suggestions from workers seemed 
to him amazing, and the corresponding 
attitude of coéperation on the part of em- 
ployees could not be matched abroad, where 
more rigid class distinctions prevented 
cordiality. The better social position of the 
American worker was matched by his higher 
standard of living. In an interesting table, 
the author works out the labor time cost of 
different articles in a workingman’s budget, 
and concludes that the American gains 
largely by the increased efficiency of 
machine production. His conclusion is 
that the French worker has more to gain 
than to lose by the introduction of modern 
methods. 


JOB ANALYSIS OF PERSONNEL WORKERS 


A PERSONNEL Stupy oF Deans or Girts in Hie ScHoots. By Sarah M. Sturtevant 
and Ruth Strang. New York: T. C.,Columbia Univ. (Cont. to Educ.), 1929, 150 pp. 


Reviewed by Karu M. Cownery, Stanford University 


As indicated in the authors’ own foreword 
this book has been prepared as a companion 
volume to two previous personnel studies of 
deans of women in colleges and universities 
and in teachers colleges and normal schools. 
The effort has not been to survey all nor to 
give a representative description of average 
practices. The “‘best’’ practices have been 
analysed making use of questionnaire re- 


ports from the one hundred high school 
deans of girls carefully selected as rep- 
resenting progressive and constructive 
thought in this field. 

The contents of the book are arranged in 
five main groups, (1) a chapter on the prob- 
lem, material and methods of the study; 
(2) three chapters summarizing the data 
descriptive of the position of dean of girls 
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in high schools, the nature and frequency 
of the position as a distinct job, the back- 
ground of the one hundred women filling 
the positions and a discussion of the salary 
and related factors; (3) three chapters 
covering the duties, and desirable relation- 
ships with the other parts of the high school 
organization and with the social and indus- 
trial life of the community; (4) three loosely 
related chapters including a case study of 
the dean’s work in one high school, a report 
of opinions from deans as to the professional 
satisfactions and problems, and a summary 
with evaluation of the findings of the study; 
and (5) a final chapter which serves as a 
sort of control to indicate the relation of 
the ‘‘best’’ practices to more generally 
existing procedures in an entire state, New 
York. Three appendices give the list of 
deans who provided data, the question- 
naires used, and a tabulation of duties per- 
formed by deans and others. 

As a formal job analysis the presentation 
might be found lacking in some respects. 
However, the fault would be not with the 
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authors but with the function which they 
are studying. The writers, so it seems to 
the reviewer, have admirably handled ma- 
terial involved in a vocation which has not 
become a standardized occupational unit 
and which does not lend itself to the more 
specific treatment and organization possible 
for such as nursing or librarianship. In 
well established occupations the activities 
have by practice become reasonably well- 
defined and the training, compensation 
and allied phases are more or less generally 
recognized. As a matter of fact, much of 
the value of this study is its revelation of 
the lack of uniformity in practice and of 
common point of view in schools. It lays 
the foundation for progress in the direction 
of more prevalent adoption of improved 
organization, personnel and techniques. 
The authors are to be commended for 
having made not the easier comprehensive 
survey, put the more definitely constructive 
and critical analysis of the work of deans 
of girls in high school. 


APPREHENDING THE GUILTY 


Tue PsycHoLoagicat MretTuops oF Worp-ASSOCIATION AND REACTION-TIME AS TESTS OF 
Deception. By H.R. Crosland. Univ. Oregon Pub. (Psychol. Series, 
Vol. I, No. 1), 1929, 104 pp. 


Reviewed by Marx A. May, Yale University 


This is a critical study of the word-asso- 
ciation method of detecting guilt. The 
occasion of the study was the repeated re- 
quests to the Department of Psychology of 
the University of Oregon from other depart- 
ments of the University, especially from the 
dean’s office, to aid in detecting students 
who had violated some university regula- 
tion. The author was persuaded to aid cer- 
tain students in apprehending a thief by 
the use of the free association method, even 
though at the time he was highly skeptical 
of its value. The success of the first 
attempt, however, encouraged him to go 
further and handle other cases. The pres- 


ent report is based on seven cases, five of 
stealing, one of cheating, and one of forgery. 
Three others are referred to but are not 


reported because the facts were not avail- 
able when the monograph under considera- 
tion was written. 

The success of the method is evidenced 
by the fact that of these seven cases a con- 
fession was obtained in allexceptone. This 
was the case of forgery. However, the 
evidence collected against the suspect was 
such that it would have, in the opinion of | 
the author, brought certain conviction in 
court. If this case is counted as successful, 
then so far as the detection of the guilty 
ones in these seven cases is concerned the 
method herein outlined has a success of 100 
per cent. 

The author gives an excellent historical 
summary of the word-association method. 
A bibliography of 161 titles is appended. 
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He shows how optimism has followed the 
successful experiments and pessimism has 
followed unsuccessful ones. The pendulum 
of belief and disbelief in the value of the 
method as a routine court procedure has 
swung back and forth ever since the word- 
association experiment was first suggested 
by Galton. 

An excellent summary of the historic 
criteria of guilt is given, which are as 
follows: (a) refusal to take the test, (b) 
failure to reply to significant stimuli, (c) 
greatly lengthened reaction-time to the sig- 
nificant stimuli as compared with that to 
non-significant stimuli, (d) obviously con- 
cocted replies or responses, (e) responses 
indicative of guilty information or guilty 
knowledge. The first and fifth of these 
are of course the ones on which greatest 
dependence has been placed. 

The author points out certain fundamen- 
tal defects and limitations in these criteria 
which in his own experiments have been 
remedied by improved techniques and addi- 
tional criteria. Some of the more impor- 
tant features of the techniques are first, the 
arrangement of the stimulus words, which 
are typewritten in quadruplicate so that 
each of four experimenters may have one 
copy. The use of a chief experimenter with 
three assistants is perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of his technique. The chief ex- 
perimenter calls the stimulus words and 
manipulates the stop watch. An important 
feature here is that two stop watches are 
used. While the first assistant is record- 
ing the time from the first stop watch, the 
experimenter is pronouncing the second 
stimulus word and recording the reaction 
time with the second stop watch. Mean- 
while the first stop watch has been made 
ready for the third stimulus word and so 
on. The author feels that this is a very 
important phase of the technique, because it 
enables the experimenter to fire the stimu- 
lus words in rapid succession and prevents 
the subject from organizing his wits or 
planning a defense. The second assistant 
merely notes down the response words 
which the subject gives. The third assistant 
is assigned the duty of observing the sub- 
ject’s behavior and noting such features 
as blushing, trembling, and other manifes- 
tations of excitement. 
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The second important aspect of this 
study is the number of criteria of guilt 
developed. Of these criteria there are 
forty. The author is of the conviction that 
where this type of experiment has failed, the 
failure has been due in a certain measure 
to the lack of a proper number of criteria. 
He frankl¥ states his indebtedness to Clark- 
Hull for the suggestion that any group of 
indicators is better than any single indi- 
cator. Space will not permit the full de- 
scription of these forty criteria. They 
may be classified, however, under three 
main heads. 

(1) The average reaction-time to differ- 
ent groups of stimuli such as: (a) the 80 
semi-non-significant stimuli, (b) the 20 pure 
significant stimuli, (c) the 19 post-critical 
stimuli, (d) 61 pure non-significant stimuli, 
and so on. 

(2) Ratios between certain of the above 
means, as for example, the ratio of (a) to 
(b) above. 

(3) The nature of the response words 
themselves, such as: (a) information re- 
vealing responses, (b) total number of re- 
peat responses, and so on. 

(4) Certain criteria based on the behavior 
of the Subject during the test as recorded 
by the special observer. 

(5) Certain combinations of the above 
criteria. One combination is achieved by 
converting all criterion scores into com- 
parable measures by the usual statistical 
method, summing these in various ways, 
and computing their sigma distances from 
the mean of the group of which they are a 
part. This yields a final grand statistical 
criterion on which greatest dependence is 
placed. 

One cannot help being impressed with 
the care with which this work has been 
done, and especially by the enormous 
number of calculations that have been 
made. Almost one quarter of the pages of 
the entire monograph are covered with 
figures. Many of these are coefficients of 
correlation, each requiring considerable 
time for computation. After going over all 
of these statistical computations one 
wonders whether or not the number of 
cases in each experiment were great enough 
to justify the labor. In the seven experi- 
ments the maximum number of cases in any 
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one experiment was ten. It is well known 
that standard deviations, coefficients of 
correlation, and other statistical constants 
computed on as few as ten cases are liable 
to be exceedingly misleading. The author, 
however, has computed reliability coeffi- 
cients, probable errors, and other constants 
showing the limitations of the sample. Yet 
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in spite of all this there is some doubt as 
to whether or not in such exceedingly small 
samples the assumptions on which the 
formula for probable errors and reliability 
coefficients are based are in fact fulfilled. 
Apart from this weakness the work ranks 
high as a scientific evaluation of this 
method. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STUDIED 


Tue New Pousuic Speaxkine. By Richard 
C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse. New 
York: Harper, 1930, ix + 155 pp., $2.50 


Tue ADVERTISING MaN OF Detroit. By 
University of Detroit Bureau of Busi- 


ness Research and the Bureau of Re- 
search and Education of the Advertising 
Federation of America, with the co-oper- 
ation of the Adcraft Club of Detroit. 
New York: Adv. Fed. of Am., 1930, 77 
pp., $1.50 


Reviewed by Ricuarp 8. Unrsrock, Cornell University 


The New Public Speaking contains eight 
rules for conference speakers. They should 
be orderly, relevant, purposive, brief, in- 
formed, logical, tactful and sincere. Re- 
ports are presented showing violations of 
these principles. The authors reorganize 
these reports and demonstrate how desired 
results could be attained. The book is 
logically written, interesting, and should be 
mastered by all those called upon to express 
themselves from the floor at public meet- 
ings, or in the conference room. 


The Advertising Man of Detroit is a re- 
search report. 500 advertising men an- 
swered questionnaires concerning their 
duties, age, experience, education and 
remuneration. The average man was 33.9 
years old. He had been in the work eight 
years, and was paid about $6767 annually. 
He might expect to reach his maximum 
(slightly under $10,000) at about age 42. 
The results are admirably presented in 
short, well-written chapters, with tables 
and skillfully drawn charts and graphs. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: AT HOME AND ABROAD 


INDIVIDUALITY AND Sociat Restraint. By 
George R. Wells. New York: Appleton, 
1929, xii + 248 pp., $2.50 


Soctan PsycHoLtocy or INTERNATIONAL 
Conpuct. By George M. Stratton. New 
York: Appleton, 1929, x + 387 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by KimBatu Youna, University of Wisconsin 


The first of these books may be said to 
deal with social behavior at home, the second 
abroad. Nearly one-half of Professor Wells’ 
book is a review of general psychology but 
with the aim to expose the foundations of 
social behavior of the individual, which is 
the subject matter of the balance of the 
book. In the latter half of the volume the 
author discusses the formation and struc- 
ture of groups, leadership, group pressures 


on the individual, motivation, and the need 
of rational self-discipline. 

‘In reality there is no such fact as an 
individual,’’ but always an individual in a 
group. Group formation arises out of the 
very nature of interaction of members of 
the human species. Society divides itself 
into emergency and kinship groups and 
special interest associations. The strain 
between group and individual standards 
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is enhanced by the traditional persistence 
of group norms beyond their social useful- 
ness. Art, religion and even law have in 
the past been important means of alleviat- 
ing some of the group stresses on the in- 
dividual. On the other hand, it should be 
pointed out that organized religious and 
political bodies frequently retain their 
power by repressing the individual’s per- 
sonal desires. The individual may seek 
surcease from group pressures by indulgence 
in appetites for drugs or alcohol. Even war, 
in part, alleviates normal group pressures. 
The author might have mentioned the whole 
range of psychopathic reactions as another 
area of release from social strain. 

According to Professor Stratton, nation- 
making depends upon biological, geo- 
graphic, economic, and linguistic factors. 
In addition the author holds that there 
must be “‘innate psychic requisites for 
nationhood,’”’ an exceedingly dubious as- 
sumption. The delusions of national great- 
ness become so thoroughly ingrained in us 
all that we cannot imagine our relations 
to others as any different than what has 
been customary. The mere spread of inter- 
national relations does not necessarily make 
for peace. War is caused by population 
pressures, commercial rivalry, desire for 
food and raw materials, and demands for 
increased territory. Yet the more in- 
tangible wishes for power and political glory 
are tremendously effective as well. Never- 
theless, all these desires may become 
factors in fostering peaceful international 
relations rather than war. 

While the political institution of war is 
built upon innate pugnacity, it does not 
follow that war is inevitable. Warfare “‘is 
no mere persistence of something inborn 
but is a product and instrument of govern- 
mental art.’”’ And if this be accepted, then 
there is no reason why we cannot alter or 
abolish war. While the pugnacity may 
persist, the direction it takes can be 
changed. In our society of nations we have 
but to civilize the violent means of inter- 
national relations. Pugnacity is already 
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under control within the larger national 
states. But there must be a re-education 
among the nations, in tolerance, in knowl- 
edge of the causes of international conflict, 
in modification and control of the acquisi- 
tive interests, and in the discipline of the 
desires for security, and for risk and ad- 
venture. This re-education involves the 
home, the school, the. pulpit, the press, 
and every agency within the nation which 
makes for sane opinion and belief. More- 
over there must be some instrument to do 
well what war in the past has done so 
clumsily and at such great costs. Peace- 
time devices have their place, but further 
than that we must take the profits out of 
war itself, both to the militarist and to the 
profiteer. There must arise a community 
feeling among the nations so strong as to 
curb the unruly nation which seeks through 
war its own aggrandizement. Desires for 
land, for large populations, for raw ma- 
terials, for tariff-protected industries which 
have all fostered war in the past need con- 
trol in the interests of international amity. 
We must foster al: international political 
devices and increase the use of science in 
exposing the causes and cures of inter- 
national struggles. Thus, in education, 
science and politics, the author sees the 
fundamental means of bringing a peaceful 
order out of the chaos of war which still 
threatens our civilization. 

This is a provocative and stimulating 
book. The author is a little too inclined at 
the outset to stress native intellectual 
differences in nations and too inclined at 
the close to ignore the force of pugnacious 
emotions as they are at present organized. 
With the emotions of fear and anger what 
they are, it does not seem likely that any 
organization of society can get on without 
some provision for their expression. Per- 
haps Professor Stratton’s dream may come 
true for international conduct, but is there 
any reason to suppose that violent conflict 
may not break out in other dimensions of 
social relations, say between the classes? 
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PERSONNEL WORK AT THE BOTTOM OF THE LADDER 


SocraL ConTROL OF THE MENTALLY DeFIcIENT. By Stanley P. Davies. 


New York: 


Crowell, 1930, xx + 392 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by CoarLtes W. Manzer, Fredonia State Normal School 


‘The nature of mental defect, its possible 
extent in the United States, the problems 
to which it gives rise, and the measures 
whereby it can be brought under social con- 
trol are treated in this volume.”’ After a 
historical survey of the treatment of the 
feeble-minded, the author discusses the 
changes in attitude toward the mentally 
deficient necessitated by recent studies of 
heredity and of environment. 

The feebleminded, in the strict sense of 
the word, are ‘“‘those intellectual sub- 
normals who are also socially incompetent.” 
The hereditary transmission of feeble- 
mindedness is neither so simple, nor so 
predictable, nor so alarming numerically 
as was formerly believed. The mentally 


TECHNIQUE OF ExeEecuTIVE ConTROoL. By 
Erwin Haskell Schell. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1930, 167 pp., $2.00. 

The Third Edition of this psychology of 
management appears with a series of ques- 
tions designed to aid the reader in analyzing 
the problems and applying the results to 
his own situation. Executive tools, such 
as dignity, unselfishness, receptivity, firm- 
ness, cheerfulness, stimulate, stabilize, re- 
strain and lead to conformity and loyalty. 
Executive duties and the handling of diffi- 
culties with subordinates and superiors are 
discussed. 


Co6PERATION AND CoMPETITION. AN Ex- 
PERIMENTAL Stupy 1N Motivation. By 
Julius B. Maller. T.C., Columbia Univ., 
Cont. to Educ., No. 384, 1929, x + 176 
pp., $1.75. 

A comparison of the motivation effect of 
group coéperation incentives and individual 
competition incentives among four hundred 
school children, in which simple arithmetic 
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deficient probably contribute more than 
their due proportion to social offenders, 
not because of any direct relationship 
between a low intelligence quotient and 
social misbehavior, but because they come, 
in large part, from underprivileged 
homes. 

Chapters are devoted to the institution 
and to the colonies for “boys” and for 
‘“‘girls.’’ Extensive illustrative material is 
drawn from the colonies for mental de- 
fectives in New York State at Rome, Syra- 
cuse and Gloversville. Later chapters dis- 
cuss the challenge of feeblemindedness to 
the school, community supervision of 
feeblemindedness and the place of the men- 
tally deficient in the social order. 


problems were used as the test material. 
Either incentive was found to increase the 
speed of work above the level of unmoti- 
vated work. The efficiency measured was 
definitely higher when work was done for 
self (competition incentive) than when it 
was done for the group (coéperation in- 
centive). = 


Tue Errect oF APPROPRIATENESS OF RE- 
WARD AND OF CoMPLEX INCENTIVES ON 
Maze PerFoRMANCE. By M. H. Elliott. 
Univ. of Cal. Pub. in Psychol., 1929, IV, 
91-98, 25 cents. 

A study of hunger and thirst drives in 
rats running a maze, in relation to appro- 
priate rewards of food and water. Different 
maze performances were found to depend 
upon the nature of the reward and previous 
experience with the reward. In addition, 
the results suggested that proficiency is 
increased when two drives are present, 
although only one of these is rewarded. 
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ATTITUDES AS Factors oF ScHOLASTIC 
Success. By M. E. Herriott. Univ. 
of Illinois Bul. XXVII, No. 47, 1929, 
72 pp. 

The following are found to be major 
factors in scholastic success: (a) previous 
preparation, (b) intelligence, (c) study 
habits, (d) evaluative-non-evaluative atti- 
tude, (e) persevering-vacillating attitude, 
(f) self-confident-dependent attitude. High 
scores in the first five are indicative of suc- 
cess. Low scores in the self-confidence- 
dependent attitude are indicative of suc- 
cess, which is unexpected. The following 
factors show little relationship to scholastic 
success: reading rate, reading comprehen- 
sion, ambitious-indifferent attitude. This 
study indicates the importance of both 
intellectual and non-intellectual factors in 
scholastic success. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EXPRESSED 
PREFERENCES AND CURRICULAR ABILI- 
TIES OF NINTH GRADE Boys. By Oliver 
Kelleam Garretson. T. C., Columbia 
Univ., (Cont. to Educ. No. 396), 1930, 
77 pp., $1.50. 

Scoring keys for technical, commercial, 
and academic groups are offered for use in 
connection with a new interest inventory of 
328 items, devised by the writer. The 
inventory and scoring keys are prepared for 
use in the educational guidance of high 
school freshmen. The correctness of place- 
ment of pupils by the scoring keys is 
indicated by the following correlation 
coefficients: .87, .73, .56. The odd-even re- 
liability (Brown formula) of the inventory 
is represented by the following coefficients: 
.95, .93, .86. The inventory does not predict 
educational abilities as indicated by cor- 
relations ranging from —.30 to .29. It is 
recommended for use in the educational 
guidance of high school pupils in their 
election of academic, technical, and com- 
mercial curricula. 


PsycuotogicaL Stupres or Motion Pic- 
TURES: II, OBSERVATION AND RECALL AS 
A Function or Aas. By Harold Ellis 
Jones, assisted by Herbert Conrad and 
Aaron Horn. U. of Cal. Pub. in Psychol., 
III, No. 6, pp. 225-243, 1928. 
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This study of remembrance of motion 
picture material by a sampling of the 
population of Vermont, shows that growth 
is maintained up to the early twenties and 
that a marked decline occurs at about the 
age of forty-five. By the age of fifty-five 
the amount of recalled material is less than 
that at the age of thirteen. 


PsycHOLoGicaL CONCEPTIONS IN OTHER 
Scrences. By Charles S. Myers. The 
Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered at 
Oxford, 1929, 24 pp. 

A Herbert Spencer lecture delivered by 
the British leader of industrial psychology, 
in which he points out the application 
of psychological conceptions to natural 
science, and to the sciences of physics and 
biology in particular. The psychologist 
has insisted upon the importance of rela- 
tivity within his field of study at a time 
when all natural science depended on the 
retention of the absolute. ‘‘And the ques- 
tion has been lately raised whether matter 
itself is not for the physicist merely the 
way in which our minds perceive certain 
aspects of its structure.”’ 


A Curious Lirs. By George Wehner. 

New York, Liveright, 1929, 402 pp. 

An honest autobiography of the mind of 
a spiritualist ‘‘medium,’”’ which illustrates 
various psychological phenomena, such as 
illusions, hallucinations, dream life, som4 
nambulism, false belief, hypnotic and intro- 
version phenomena. Believing himself from 
an early age to have the clairvoyant power 
of penetrating sight, the author commences 
his history with the statement, ‘“‘I was born 
to fulfill prophesy.’’ Throughout child- 
hood there were ‘‘real’’ experiences with 
elves, pixies, gnomes, sprites, hobgoblins, 
goblins, and ghosts. ‘‘White cloud’”’ guides 
him and is ‘“‘seen’’ throughout life. Trances 
are learned when a young man, and he 
begins to transmit messages from departed 
spirits, which, along with that of the stage, 
has been his occupation. 


OvutTLines or Psycutatry. By Wm. A. 
White. Washington: Nervous and Men- 
tal Diseases Pub. Co., 1929. 445 pp. 
This is the twelfth edition of a book that 
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has become a classic in its field. It has 
been considerably revised, with the addition 
of a number of cuts and photographs. While 
the appeal is primarily to the specialist in 
the field, the intelligent layman will find 
much helpful material. Employers will be 
greatly aided in the detection of symptoms 
of mental diseases which must appear from 
time to time in any organization. 


Tue Decay AND THE RESTORATION OF 
Criv1t1zaTIOoN (The Philosophy of Civ- 
ilization, Part I). By Albert Schweitzer 
(Trans. by C. T. Campion). London: 
Black, 1930, xv + 105 pp. 

The thesis of these Dale lectures de- 
livered at Oxford is that modern civiliza- 
tion is collapsing owing to the lack of an 
ethical principle behind it. The economic 
development of our world has meant its 
spiritual decline. Psychic abnormality 
sets in with the separation of man from the 
soil, from his own home, and from nature, 
all of which has come about through indus- 
trialism. The individual of today has lost 
his freedom, his well-rounded development, 
and the power of thought owing to the pres- 
sure of an impersonal, mechanically organ- 
ized society. The restoration of civiliza- 
tion can only take place when we regain 
somehow our reverence for life and our 
moral willingness to strive for the ‘‘per- 
fecting of the human race.”’ 


HuMAN NaTuRE AND Its Remaxkina. (New 
printing with additions.) By William 
Ernest Hocking. New Haven: Yale 
Univ., 1929, xiv + 490 pp. 

Those interested in the problems of 
instinct, of education, and the relation of 
the individual and society will be grateful 
for this new printing of the second revised 
edition of Professor Hocking’swork. Along 
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with the mass of impulses and capacities 
with which man like other animals is en- 
dowed, human nature exhibits a unique 
tendency to try to make itself over. This 
effort is expressed in law, religion, morality, 
education; wherever in fact man sets up 
standards of what he ought to be. In 
addition to such general instincts as curios- 
ity, play, pugnacity, and fear, man is 
possessed of a central motive-force which 
serves as the nucleus of all these activities 
and which may be called “‘the will to 
power.’ This disposition constitutes the 
purpose and drive of the individual, by 
which he seeks to discover what is good and 
to shake off evils. It conduces to the re- 
making of human nature even more than 
does the pervasive molding influence of 
society. Unlike the followers of Dewey, 
Hocking does not believe that socialization 
and society are the final explanatory con- 
cepts in human development; instead he 
offers an individualistic theory. 


Economics. 2 vol. By Bruce Winton 
Knight and Nelson Lee Smith. New 
York: Ronald, 1929, x + 1019 pp., 
$4.00 per volume. 

This book represents an attempt on the 
part of two teachers of economics at Dart- 
mouth to give students not only the prin- 
ciples associated with the pecuniary organi- 
zation of society, but also the relations 
between such principles and social phi- 
losophy in a broader sense. The result is a 
shift from the usual emphasis upon the dis- 
tribution of the social income to the prob- 
lem of allocating productive resources 
among different possible uses.” From this 
point of view the various aspects of social 
ethics are seen to be parts of the larger 
problem of social valuation. Personnel 
administration is treated as a technique in 
improving production. 
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New Books 


GUIDANCE 


Reapines IN VocationaL Lire. By H. 
C. Hill. Boston: Ginn, 1930, 656 pp., 
$1.80. 

You anp Your Jos. By J. J. Davis and 
J. C. Wright. New York: Wiley, 1930, 
242 pp., $2. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


THE PsYCHOANALYSIS OF THE TOTAL PER- 
SONALITY. By F. Alexander. Tr. by B. 
Glueck and B. W. Lewin. Washington: 
Nervous and Mental Disease Pub., 1930, 
196 pp., $3.50. 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Business SprecHES BY Business MEN. 
By W. P. Sandford and W. H. Yeager, 
New York: McGraw, 1930, 747 pp., $5. 

Controut or Retain SToRE OPERATIONS.* 
By E. A. Godley and A. Kaylin. New 
York: Ronald, 1930, 479 pp., $6. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTING FOR EXECUTIVES. 
By J. R. Bangs, Jr., Boston: Ginn, 1930, 
450 pp., $1.80. 

PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING Economy. By 
E. L. Grant. New York: Ronald, 1930, 
401 pp., $3.75. 

THE ContTrROL oF DISTRIBUTION CosTs AND 
Sates. By W. B. Castenholz. New 
York: Harper, 1930, 202 pp., $3.50. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FoR ScHoots. By 
J. F. Williams and D. Oberteuffer. New 
York: McGraw, 1930, 280 pp., $2. 

VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

ArT PRINCIPLES IN Practice. By H. R. 
Poore. New York: Putnam, 1930, 260 
pp., $4. 


CommerciaL Art. By C. E. Wallace. 
New York: McGraw, 1930, 227 pp., 
$2.50. 

EvectricaL DistrRIiBuTION ENGINEERING. 
By H. P. Seelye. New York: McGraw, 
1930, 709 pp., $5. 


My Lire Work. By R. L. Cooley and 
others. New York: McGraw, 1930, 218 
pp., $1.75. 

PrincipLes OF Reat Estate PRACTICE. 
By R. D. Washburn. New York: 
McGraw, 1930, 625 pp., $5. 

PrinciPLes OF Woopworkina. By H. 
Hjorth. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub., 1930, 
307 pp., $1.76. 

Tae Atuminum InpustrRy (2 v.). By J. D. 
Edwards and _ others. New York: 
McGraw, 1930, 870 pp., $12. 

Tue Art or Wuittiine. By W. L. Faurot. 
Peoria: Manual Arts Press, 1930, 91 pp., 
$1.35. 

THE Evouvution oF PUBLISHERS’ BINDING 
Styuzs, 1770-1900. By M.Sadleir. New 
York: Smith, 1930, 105 pp., $4.50. 

THe ORIGIN AND History OF THE NEW 
York Empitoyrna Printers’ Associa- 
Trion. By C. E. Morgan. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1930, 139 pp., $2.25. 

TRADE TRAINING IN ScHOOL AND PLANT. 
By H. S. Hall. New York: Century, 
1930, 523 pp., $3. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ELEMENTS OF HumAN PsycHOLo@y (rev. 
and enl. ed.) By H. C. Warren and L. 
Carmichael. Boston: Houghton, 1930, 
470 pp., $2.50. 

Homan Natoure: A First Book In Psy- 
cHOoLOGy. By M. Schoen. New York: 
Harper, 1930, 522 pp., $2.50. 


ECONOMICS 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. By 
E. D. Durand. Boston: Ginn, 1930, 
671 pp., $4. 

Bank SECONDARY RESERVE AND INVEST- 
MENT Po.icies. By P. M. Atkins. New 


York: Bankers Pub., 1930, 165 pp., 
$2.50. 
Tren THovusanp Smaut Loans. By L. N. 


Robinson and M. E. Stearns. New York: 
Russell Sage Found., 1930, 159 pp., $2. 
Tue Economics or Monty CREDIT AND 
Banxina. By F.C. James. New York: 

Ronald, 1930, 498 pp., $4. 
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THe Movement oF MoNEY AND REAL 
EARNINGS IN THE UNITED States, 1926- 
28. By P. H. Douglas and F. T. Jenni- 
son. Chicago: U. of Chicago, 1930, 66 
pp., $1. 

Tue SkyscraPeR: A Stupy IN THE Eco- 
NOMIC HEIGHT OF MODERN OFFICE BUILD- 
1ncs. By W. C. Clark and J. L. King- 
ston: New York: Am. Inst. of Steel Con- 
struction, 1930, 164 pp., $2. 


SOCIOLOGY 


MEASUREMENT IN Soctat Work. By A. W. 
McMillen. Chicago: U. of Chicago, 1930, 
169 pp., $3. 

OvTLines oF Socro.oey (3rded.). By J. L. 
Gillin and F. W. Blackmar. New York: 
Macmillan, 1930, 702 pp., $3. 

Reapines In Socrotoay. By W. D. Wallis 
and M. M. Willey. New York: Knopf, 
1930, 689 pp., $3.50. 

Soctat OrGanizaTION. By F. A. Bushee. 

New York: Holt, 1930, 374 pp., $3.50. 





















PHILOSOPHY 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY; 
PERSONAL STATEMENTS (2 v.). By G. P. 
Adams and W. P. Montague, eds. New 
York: Macmillan, 1930, 897 pp., $12. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF Etnics. By W. M. 
Urban. New York: Holt, 1930, 486 pp., 
$2.75. 

Humanistic Loqgic FoR THE MIND IN 
Action. By O. L. Reiser. New York: 
Cromwell, 1930, 336 pp., $3. 

Joun Dewey: THE Man anv His Pui- 
LosopHy. Addresses delivered in New 
York. Cambridge: Harvard, 1930, 188 
pp., $2. 

Tue Dawn or MoperN Tuovuast. By 
S.H. Mellone. New York: Oxford, 1930, 
124 pp., $2. 

Tue MEANING OF THE Morat LiFe. By 
W. N. Nevius. New York: Noble, 1930, 
375 pp., $2.25. 

Tue Practice oF Puitosopnuy. By S. K. 
Langer. New York: Holt, 1930, 237 pp., 
$2. 
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PREPARED BY LinpAa H. Mortey, I ndustrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


AGE 


Fe.iows, Perry A. (City Engineer, De- 
troit, Mich.). Superannuation in indus- 
try. Social Service Review, June, 1930, 
vol. 4, p. 183-190. 

Conclusions drawn from a study made 
in Detroit. 

Productive occupations for industrial 
veterans. American Machinist, March 
20, 1930, vol. 72, p. 473-475. 

Describes a number of things done by 
older workers after they have been pen- 
sioned. Also mentions some work around 
the factory which can be done before the 
actual pension age is reached. 

Rusrinow, I. M. Modern problem of the 
care of the aged. Social Service Review, 
June, 1930, vol. 4, p. 169-182. 

A survey of the present status and 
reasons for the problem of old age. Phil- 
osophical viewpoint. 

Stocomsg, C. S. (Safety Adviser, Boston 
Elevated Railway). Dangerous age in 
industry. National Safety News, July, 
1930, vol. 22, p. 68-69. 

Age is an important factor in accidents, 
but contrary to the popular belief, the 
older workers suffer fewer injuries. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 


Rice, Catvin W. (Secretary, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers). Fifty 
years of the A. 8S. M. E. Mechanical 
Engineering, April, 1930, vol. 52, p. 261- 
276. 

An historical summary of the activities 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and at the same time a sum- 
mary of engineering development in the 
U.S. 
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CHILD LABOR 


Juvenile delinquency: a selected bibliog- 
raphy. Bulletin of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, June, 1930, no. 101, © 
p. 1-4. 

Annotated list of recent material. 


COST OF LIVING 


Standard of living of employees of Ford 
Motor Company in Detroit. Monthly 
Labor Review, June, 1930, vol. 30, p. 1209- 
1252. 

Selection of families; Summary of in- 
comes and expenditures; Food; Clothing; 
Housing expenses; Expenditure for fuel 
and light; Expenditures for furniture and 
house-furnishings; Expenditure for life’ 
insurance; Street-car and bus fares; Ex- 
penses of sickness; School expenses; 
Expenditures for cleaning supplies; Bar- 
ber expenses; Miscellaneous expenses; 
Home conveniences; Instalment buying. 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION IN 
MANAGEMENT 


Hitt, R. C. Waterfront labor conditions 
aided by employee representation. Ma- 
rine Review, March, 1930, vol. 60, p. 46-49. 

Conditions at the Port of Seattle. Ex- 
plains in some detail the methods used. 
Gives opinions of employer and employees 
as to results. 


INCENTIVES 


Borcse, B. G. Wage incentives and bonus 
systems. Industrial Woodworking, April, 
1930, vol. 30, p. 56-62. (Abstract in 
Factory and Industrial Management, July, 
1930, vol. 80, p. 93.) 
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Details of group-bonus wage-payment 
plan designed and installed to increase 
production and reduce lumber wastage in 
furniture and radio factory. 


Gipson, R. S. Incentive to work, as 


affected by unemployment insurance and 
the poor law respectively. Manchester 
School, 1930, vol. 1, p. 21-27. 

Statement of English experience. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


WakELBROECK, P. (Chief, Section, Adminis- 


trative Division, International Labour 
Office). Industrial relations in the French 
State mines of the Saar basin. JInter- 
national Labour Review, June, 1930, vol. 
21, p. 798-836. 

Prepared in collaboration with T. G. 
Spates. (Industrial Relations Counse- 
lors, Geneva Office.) Extended study of 
hours, wages, arbitration, etc. 


Wiuuiams, Waitina (Labor Relations 


Consultant, Cleveland, Ohio). Indus- 
trial relations, a 1930 survey of the prob- 
lem. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, June, 
1930, vol. 15, p. 182-188. 

Optimistic review of conditions, and of 
the philosophy of work. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Expenditures for labor law administration. 


American Labor Legislation Review, June, 
1930, vol. 20, p. 174-180. 

Summary of a study, ‘‘Expenditures for 
the administration of labor legislation in 
the United States, 1889 to 1927,’ by 
Elizabeth S. Johnson, Department of 
Economics, University of Wisconsin. 


New York State—Statistics and Informa- 


tion Bureau. Digest of 1930 labor 
legislation. Industrial Bulletin, May, 
1930, vol. 9, p. 217-218, 240-241. 

This digest covers all chapters of the 
New York Laws of 1930 amending the 
Labor Law and the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law and a few other important 
measures. 


MACHINERY IN INDUSTRY 


Brown, Percy S. (Technical Assistant to 


Edward A. Filene, Boston, Past President 
of The Taylor Society, Inc.; Lecturer in 
Industrial Management, University of 


Current Periodicals 


Pennsylvania) ed. Second industrial 
revolution and its significance. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1930, vol. 149, part 1, 
p. 1-224. 

Papers by economists, engineers, busi- 
ness men, educators, authors, statisti- 
cians, lawyers, etc., at a meeting of the 
American Academy. 

Dennison, Henry S. (Sce.D., President, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company). 
Social self control. Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1930, vol. 149, p. 1-2. 

A brief summing up of what in the 
writer’s opinion is the necessary state of 
mind for the future executive. 

KenpatLt, Henry P. (President, The 
Kendall Company, Boston, President, 
The Taylor Society). Menand machines: 
A manager’s interpretation. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1930, vol. 149, p. 
94-100. 

Takes an optimistic attitude toward 
the mechanization of industry. 

Kine, Wittrorp (Ph.D., New York Uni- 
versity). Effects of the new industrial 
revolution upon our economic welfare. 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May, 1930, 
vol. 149, p. 165-172. 

Points out that the general results of 
the recent changes in industry have been 
favorable. 

Person, H. S. (Ph.D., Managing. Director 
of The Taylor Society). Man and the 
machine: The engineer’s point of view. 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May, 1930, 
vol. 149, p. 88-93. 

Points out that the mechanization of 
industry is not necessarily detrimental 
to the worker. 

Wot., Matruew (President, Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company; Vice-President, 
American Federation of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C.). Men and machines; A labor 
leader’s interpretation. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1930, vol. 149, p. 101-109. 

Stresses the part organized labor plays 
in the machine age. 
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MORTALITY STATISTICS 


Wieut, Dorortuy G. (Division of Research, 
Milbank Memorial Fund, New York 
City). Some recent changes in the 
mortality among adults. Journal of 
Preventive Medicine, May, 1930, vol. 4, 
p. 215-287. 

Review and comparison of the existing 
studies on this subject. 


NOISE 


Effect of noise upon efficiency. Monthly 
Labor Review, June, 1930, vol. 30, p. 1199- 
1208. 

That excessive noise reduces efficiency 
has been shown by numerous studies and 
experiments. The practical effect of the 
use of quieting treatment for workrooms 
or the elimination or lowering of the 
disturbing noises has been shown to be an 
increase in output or a reduction in the 
number of errors. Experiments carried 
out by Donald A. Laird, of Colgate 
University, in which the effect of noise 
on the working efficiency of four expert 
typists was measured, showed that under 
quieter conditions the increase in speed 
amounted to 7.4 per cent for the fastest 
typists while the average energy expendi- 
ture of the four persons was reduced 
nearly 30 per cent. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Retain Crepit Company. Copper. In- 
dustry Report, May, 1930, vol. 5, p. 49-66. 
Written to assist underwriters in classi- 
fying industrial hazards. This article 
and the ones on Sawmills and Woodwork- 
ing and on Natural Gas are part of a 
series of useful summaries of industries 
from the safety standpoint. 

Retait Crepit Company. Natural Gas. 
Industry Report, June, 1930, vol. 5, p. 67— 
76. 

Health and safety hazards in the in- 
dustry are outlined. The various occu- 
pations are described. 

Retait Crepir Company. Sawmills and 
woodworking. Industry Report, July, 
1930, vol. 5, p. 77-88. ; 

Major emphasis is placed on the classi- 
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fication of jobs and their hazards. The 
result of an investigation of mills in the 
South, in Minnesota, in Washington and 
British Columbia and in Eastern Canada. 


PENSIONS 


Burns, E. M. (Columbia University). 
State pensions and old age dependency in 
Great Britain. Political Science Quarterly, 
June, 1930, vol. 45, p. 181-213. 

Extended historical survey of the 
subject. 

Cownrick, E. 8. Shall the state pension 
the aged? Nation’s Business, June, 1930, 
vol. 18, p. 54-58, 182. 

Arguments for and against state pen- 
sions from the point of view of the tax- 
payer. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Moraan, E. B. Personnel problems in 
management. Paper Trade Journal, 
March 13, 1930, vol. 90, p. 63-67. 

Good general statement of the factors 
involved in an all-round personnel 
program. 

Wittarp, F. W. (Personnel Director, © 
Western Electric Co.). Basic principles 
and trends in personnel administration. 
Journal of Engineering Education, Feb- 
ruary, 1930, vol. 20, p. 627-647. 

Compensation and working conditions 
are shown to be the most important fac- 
tors in good industrial relations. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Bineuam, W. V. (Ph.D., Personnel Re- 
search Federation). Achievements of 
industrial psychology. Mental Hygiene, 
April, 1930, vol. 14, p. 369-383. 

Bibliography on p. 383. A statement 
showing the important, place which 
industrial psychology holds in the world 
today. 

Trap, Orpway (Harper Brothers). Trends 
in industrial psychology. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1930, vol. 149, p. 110-119. 

Points out the fact that more emphasis 
is being laid on the environment of the 
worker, than was true in the past. 
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RATIONALIZATION 


Doriot, Georces F. (Assistant Dean, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University). Meaning of 
rationalization in Europe. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1930, vol. 149, p. 61-66. 

General discussion of management 
problems abroad. 

Stamp, J. Latest aspects of rationaliza- 
tion. Textile Institute Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1930, vol. 21, p. 34-36. 

Discussion of the situation in Great 
Britain by an English economist. Only 
a summary of the speech is given in this 
magazine. 

SremmperG, WitHEeLM (German United 
Steel Trust). Rationalization and world 
unemployment. European Finance, June 
20, 1930, vol. 15, p. 245. 

General article in favor of rationaliza- 
tion. 


RESEARCH 


Goop, H.G. Historical research in educa- 
tion. Educational Research Bulletin, 
February 5, 1930, vol. 9, p. 74-78. (Ab- 
stract in Social Science Abstracts, July, 
1930, vol. 2, p. 1142). 

The author points out the steps in 
working up a bibliography according to 
the method of historical scholars. 


List of theses in economics and allied sub- 
jects in progress in universities and col- 
leges in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. Economica, June, 1930, no. 29, 
p. 230-241. 

6th annua! edition. Classified into 
broad subject divisions. 


SALARIES 


Hour .in, R. G. (Dept. of Statistics, Russell 
Sage Foundation). Salaries in family 
case work in 1929. Family, July, 1930, 
vol. 11, p. 139-148. 

Summary of a study of the salaries of 
the members of the staff of 217 member 
agencies of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


French act. Industrial and Labour Infor- 


mation. June 2; 9, 1930, vol. 34, p. 317- 
330, 360-375. 

Analysis of the French Socia Insurance 
Act in its final form as promulgated on 
April 30, 1930. This measure introduces 
a complete system of social insurance 
covering domestic servants and agricul- 
tural workers as well as commercial and 
industrial workers. 


SOUTH—ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Graves, JoHN Trempte, (Former Econo- 


mist, Federal Trade Commission). 
South’s economic triangle. Nation’s 
Business, July, 1930, vol. 18, p. 70, 72, 74, 
76, 78. 

A study of the possibilities for union 
labor in the South and its needs for 
success. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


Maratta, JAMES. I charge employee stock 


ownership with these sins. Printers’ Ink, 
July 3, 1930, vol. 152, p. 57-58, 60. 

Too often, what is supposed to be an 
interest in a business turns out to be a 
gambler’s I. O. U. 


TEXTILE TRADE—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


MirTcHELL, Broapvs, (Professor of Political 


Economy, Johns Hopkins University). 
Industrial evolution in the mill South. 
Factory and Industrial Management, July 
1930, vol. 80, p. 41-43, 72. ' 

The consequences of grafting manufac- 
ture upon agriculture. 


TRADE UNIONS 


GREEN, Wriiu1aM, (President, American 


Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.). 
Recent trend in the organized labor 
movement. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May, 1930, vol. 149, p. 183-191. 

A statement of the aims and purposes 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
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TRAINING Presents a plan for the functioning of 
a joint committee of employers and 
employees to take care of the actual work 
done in the factory. 


Corer, Cart 8S. (Manager Educational 
Department, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company). Training 
future business leaders. Iron Age, June VACATIONS 
12, 1930, vol. 125, p. 1741-1744. 

Engineering graduates are prepared for 
positions of responsibility in Westing- 
house organization in special course. 

Morean, ARTHUR E. (President, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio). Future 
training of industrial executives. Annals 


Pertinent facts about vacations. Factory 
and Industrial Management, June, 1930, 
vol. 79, p. 1358-1359. 

Results of a questionnaire covering over 
200 plants. Shut-down vacations, re- 
quirements for vacations, length of time 


of the American Academy of Political and given, etc., are summarised. 

— Science, May, 1930, vol. 149, p. 192- yocaTIONAal GumANCE 
Lays down the general principles on Kitson, H. D. (Professor of Education, 
should be based. cational guidance. Teachers College 

Record, May, 1930, vol. 31, p. 764-772. 

UNEMPLOYMENT Where is vocational guidance carried 
‘ on? What kind of training is needed; 
Emmerson, H. C. An analysis of the where can I obtain training? How can I 


unemployed. Public Administration, enter the field? 
January, 1930, vol. 8, p. 86-96. (Abstract 
in Social Science Abstracts, July, 1930, WAGES 
vol. 2, p. 1222.) H d : in th uf f 
Statistical analysis of the situationin ~9;">1ans and aircraft. engi ongeee 
. ngin 9 . 
England by an authority on unemploy-' — onthly Labor Review, June, 1930, vol. 


ment insurance. 
30, p. 1367-1380. 
Ryan, J. A. (D.D.). Unemployment: a This article is a summary of Bulletin 


failure in leadership. Catholic World, no. 523 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
July, 1930, vol. 131, p. 385-393. to be published later. 


General article about the unemploy- pioaarpson.I.H. Doctri : 
a ; : ~ae octrine of high wages. 
ment situation. Suggests shorter working Melieede - World (Manches wh January 


hours as a partial solution. 24, 1930, vol. 87, p. 73-75. (Abstract in 
Factory and Industrial Management, June, 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 1930, vol. 79, p. 1401.) 

AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF - Points out the necessary difference in 
America. When unemployment checks wages between United States and Europe, 
are paid to Chicago members. Advance, due to different economic conditions. 
June 6, 1930, vol. 16, p. 6. : 

How the system of paying unemploy- WAGES—PAYMENT METHODS 


ment insurance benefit works out in the 


Boncx, B. G. Standesds fee tenet 
market ta whitel 36 was talilated. ace, B. CG. Sundae toe See 


wage rates. Industrial Woodworking, 
March, 1930, vol. 30, p. 11-14, 16. (Ab- 
stract in Factory and Industrial Manage- 
Brown, Grorrrey C. (Consulting Engi- ment, June, 1930, vol. 79, p. 1401.) 


UNION MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 


neer, American Federation of Labor). Principles and details for making time 
Union management codperative com- studies that form basis for determining 
mittee. American Federationist, June, operation standards on which wage- 


1930, vol. 37, p. 674-675. incentive plan can be developed. 





